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~ TWO DOLLARS 


JEAN BAPTISTE MONNOYER (1636-1699). ONE OF A PAIR OF OVAL FLOWER PAINTINGS, 
31k X 254 INCHES. FROM A WELL-KNOWN PRIVATE COLLECTION, SEE ALSO PAGE 43. 


In the possession of Messrs. Frost & Reed Ltd., 41 New Bond Street, London, W.1 and 10 Clare Street, Bristol. 


- will offer at auction on Monday, 20th February 


FINE ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL PORCELAIN AND FAIENCE 
and NEAR EASTERN AND SPANISH POTTERY 


the property of 


COLONEL JOSEPH WELD, O.B.E., T.D. 
Mrs. ANONA LAW Miss E. MEYNELL M. R. HARRIS, Esq. — 
The late Mrs. VIOLET MARGARET SPEYER 
and others 


Meissen group of Empress Elizabeth 

of Russia on horseback with Negro 

page — 9} inches high — modelled by 
J. J. Kaendler, circa 1745. 


Meissen figure of a peasant — 54 
inches high — modelled by J. J. 
Kaendler, circa 1740. 


An Ottweiler figure — 84 inches high 
— modelled by Paul Louis Cyffle, after 
a Vincennes original, circa 1766. 


Illustrated Catalogues (9 plates) 5s. Od. post free. Plain Catalogues 6d. post free 


CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS, LTD. 


8 King Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 


Telephone: TRAFALGAR 9060 Telegrams: CHRISTIART PICCY LONDON 


Marlborough I Fine Art L Limited 


39 Old Bond Street London Wi frie Pate nes 6 


al 


Cables Bondatto™ 


A selection from our exhibition of 
nineteenth and twentieth-century Watercolours, Drawings 


and Sculpture opening 2oth February 


1Gogh Le Sisserand 1884 Segonzac Cows grazing by a river Jonzkind Canal en Hollande 
kX 17 inches 18} x 23% inches 104 x 148 inches 


Forthcoming Exhibitions 


March: _ Rebeyrolle 
April: | The Young Kandinsky . 
May-June: — Jackson Pollock 
June-July: 20th century Masters and 


J 
Henry Moore stone and wood carvings 


Agents for 


Armitage Signac Auxerre 1903 
Bacon 6% X 9} inches 
Chadwick 

Oskar Kokoschka 

Henry Moore 

Pasmore 

Rebeyrolle 

Sutherland 


Sole agents for the Estate of Jackson Pollock 
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AMERICAN EDITOR: MALCO 


EDITOR: L.G.G. RAMSEY L 


Editorial Correspondent in Italy: Hugh Honour 
; Editorial Correspondent in Portugal: Carlos de Azevedo 

Delegate Général for France, Germany and Greece: Georges Salmann (Paris) 
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ONE OF A PAIR OF OVAL FLOWER PAINTINGS (See p. 43) so, Se Ce ee Ce BY JEAN BAPTISTE MONNOYER 
In the possession of Messrs. Frost & Reed Ltd., 41 New Bond Street, London, W.1, and to Clare Street, Bristol 


COLOUR PLATES 


BUST OF KING CHARLES I, MARBLE. «5, 5% ese ari 
In the Victoria and Albert Museum 
ONE OF A PAIR OF OVAL FLOWER PAINTINGS (See Cover) . .  . BY JEAN BAPTISTE MONNOYER = 43 


. In the possession of Messrs. Frost & Reed Ltd. 
BRONZE BAS-RELIEF . 


CCTM Se ke BY DORA GORDINE 44 -- 
Commissioned by the Esso Petroleum Co. Ltd. for the new Esso Refinery at Milford Haven. 
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PUBLISHER 


THE CONNOISSEUR is published eight times a year, in January, March, April, May, June, September, November and December, by the National 
Magazine Company Ltd., 28 and 30 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1, England. Editorial and Advertising—13-17 New Burlington Place, London, W.1. 
: Business and Advertising Manager—V. F. Law. 


NEW YORK OFFICES 


Advertising Director for the U.S.A. .  .  . Boleslaw Mastai, 21 East 7th Street, New York 22, N.Y. Telephone Eldorado 5-739s. 
American Editor P : A homo, & A Malcolm Vaughan, 572 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. ; 
Circulation Office . . . . .  .  . The Connoisseur, 250 West 55th Street, New York 19, N.Y. Telephone Plaza 7-5020. 


CIRCULATION INFORMATION 


Single copy price: $2.00 per copy in the United States. Subscription prices: United States and pan and Canada, $13.50 for one year, $22.50 for two 
years. All other countries, $16.50 for one year, $28.50 for two years. Single copies may be obtaine: by sending your order, with remittance, to the New York 
Circulation Office. Subscription orders should be sent to the New York Circulation Office. Notify THE CONNOISSEUR, Subscription Dept., 250 
West ssth Street, New York 19, N.Y., of any change of address, and give the old address as well as the new, with postal zone number, if any. Early 

consideration will be given to MSS. accompanied by suitable photographs. Although due care is taken, the proprietors do not accept responsibility for MSS. 

or photographs, which must be submitted at the owner’s risk. ‘ 
Entered as second-class matter at the Post Office at New York, N.Y., U.S.A. Printed in Great Britain. 
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SOTHEBY’S 


Founded 1744 


announce the Sale on Tuesday, 28th February, of 


MPORTANT EUROPEAN POTTERY AND PORCELAIN 


the property of 
MR. AND MRS. ARTHUR BULL 


(From the collection of the late 


SIR OTTO BEIT) 


and other owners 


A Meissen figure of a Cockerel 
by J. J. Kaendler, mounted in 
ormolu as a clock, 134 inches. 


TO TP an tas, : A dish from a Strasbourg faience dinner service, 
fe iy period of Paul Hannong, c. 1750. 


A pair of Chantilly “Magot’ 
figures, 7} inches deep. 


Illustrated Catalogue (25 plates, 2 in colour) 14s. Od. 
Plain Catalogue 6d. Post free 


SOTHEBY & CO., 34 & 35 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: Hyde Park 6545 Telegrams: Abinitio, Wesdo, London 


AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVES: SOTHEBY’S OF LONDON LTD., 717 Fifth Avenue, New York 22 
Telephone: Plaza 8-2891 Telegrams: Abinitio, New York 


Founded 1744 
announce the Sale on Tuesday, 21st February, of 


ewe 4 


‘THE WELL-KNOWN COLLECTIO 

OF IMPORTANT JADE CARVING 
FINE CLOISONNE & AMBER 
(Part I) 


the property of the late T. B. KITSON, Esq. 


(Above) 

A Spinach green jade carved 
Bridal Bowl. 16} inches wide, 
3 inches high. K‘ang Hsi. 


(Left) 

A Ming cloisonné Box, 
mid-16th century, 15} inches 
by 124 inches. 


(Below) 


A Ming 15th century 
(Below) cloisonné bowl. Six Character 
A cloisonné Picnic Box and mark of Ching Tai. 
Cover. 8 inches diameter. 4 inches high, 
Ch‘ien Lung. : 84 inches diameter. 


Illustrated Catalogue 
(24 plates, 1 in colour) 10/-. 


Plain Catalogue 6d. 
Post free. 


SOTHEBY & CO., 34 & 35 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: Hyde Park 6545 Telegrams: Abinitio, Wesdo, London 


AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVES: SOTHEBY’S OF LONDON LTD., 717 Fifth Avenue, New York 22 
Telephone; Plaza 8-2891 Telegrams: Abinitio, New York 


By Appointment to 
H.M. The Queen 
Silversmiths & Jewellers 
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18th Century Silver A garniture of candelabra and candlesticks comprising 
a pair of George II candelabra made in 1756 by William Cafe, London. Height 16%", 


and a set of four George II candlesticks made in 1754 by William Shaw, London. Total weight 250.30 ounces. 


ASPREY & COMPANY LIMITED 165/169 NEW BOND STREET - LONDON 


WILLIAM WALTER (Antiques) LTD. 


(Office on right hand of entrance to London Silver Vaults) 


LONDON SILVER VAULTS 
CHANCERY HOUSE 
CHANCERY LANE 
LONDON W.C.2 


Telephone: Telegrams: 
Chancery 3248 Walter Silvavults London 


ANTIQUE SILVER 


QUEEN ANNE,TAZZA 


Made by Humphrey Payne of London, 
date 1706. With fine marks and 
contemporary Coat of Arms. 


Diameter 94 inches. Height 3 inches. 
Weight 21 ounces. 


Full details available on application. 


& Company 


Tel: MAYfair 6300 
31 Brook Street 
London, WI 


FINE OLD 
AUBUSSON RUG 


Also large stock 
Fine Aubusson Carpets and Rugs 
of various sizes 


Specialists in Fine Quality 
PLAIN WILTON CARPETS 
pastel shades 
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By APPOINTMENT By ApPoiInTMENT 
ANTIQUARIES OF CHINESE ART ANTIQUARIES OF CHINESE WoRKS OF ART 
TO THE LATE QUEEN Mary ro H.M, THe Kinc or SWEDEN 


JOHN SPARKS 


LIMITED 


Chinese Gorks of Art 


A Chinese porcelain model of a King Charles Spaniel 
with the coat markings in coral and white. 


CH‘IEN LUNG PERIOD: A.D. 1736-1795. 
Length 9 inches. Height 63 inches. 


128 MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


GROsvenor 2265 


THE LEFEVRE GALLERY 


XIX and XX 
CENTURY 
FRENCH PAINTINGS 


L’Allée des peupliers 2 Moret 


Dated ’88 Oil Painting 
by 


Sisley 


Size 234 inches by 32 inches 


Telephone: Cables: 
Mayfair 2250 Drawings, London 


DAVID BLACh & SONS 


I BURLINGTON GARDENS 
NEW BOND STREET. W.I 


have on exhibition and for sale one of 

the most carefully chosen collections of 

Antique English and Continental Silver, 

Objets de Vertu and fine Works of Art 
in Great Britain and America. 


We are always desirous of purchasing 
for cash any of the aforementioned 
Works of Art. 


MEISSEN, c. 1740 
Painted with purple monochrome shipping and harbour scenes in reserves on a 
canary yellow ground, the latter enriched with purple flowers. 53 inches diameter. 


ewe" 
wom 7 ((tiques) i. 


* We especially wish to purchase West 

African, Inca and Mexican Primitive 

Sculpture and Works of Art in Gold, 

Ivory, Bronze, viz. Figures, Busts 
and Masks. 


Telegraphic Address: Telephone: 
“DAVIBLACK, LONDON” HYDE PARK 3851 


Members of The British Antique Dealers Assn. 


156 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 


Cables: PORCELIQUE LONDON _ Telephones: KENsington 5272 & 3793 
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HT. IBLAIRMAN & SONS LTD. 


ete, See ie 


23 GRAFTON STREET LONDON W1. 


LOUIS XVI’ SECRETAIRE, STAMPED F. RUBSTUCK 
height 4 ft. 8 in., width 3 ft. of in., depth 1 ft. 44 in. 


TELEPHONE HYDE PARK 0444 ESTABLISHED 1884 TELEGRAMS BLAIRTIQUE, PICCY, LONDON 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Assoctation Ltd. 


ROI OE ES ES 


wm DENYS WREY Lr. mm 


British Antique Dealers Association BELgravia 1813/4 


45 SLOANE STREET, LONDON S.W.1 


PERIOD FURNITURE 
WORKS OF ART 


EXPERT RESTORATION 
OF ANTIQUES 


A very beautiful pair of late 18th 
Century Russian twin light cut 
glass Candelabra, the bulb shaped 
‘stems being of sea green glass; on 
marble pillars with ormolu bases; 
height 29 inches, spread 16 inches. 


WE ARE ALWAYS ANXIOUS TO BUY 
FINE ENGLISH ANTIQUE FURNITURE 


Grosvenor Gallery 


15 Davies Street London W.1 


Tel.: Mayfair 2782 Hyde Park 3314 Cable address: Sevenartz London 


also works by 


e.l.t. mesens ee 


Morandi 
Kirchner 


collages anh 


Nicholson 
Boccioni 


february 7-28 ign 


Kandinsk 
Open Daily 10.00 - 6.00 Lissitsky 


Saturday 9.30 - 1.00 Permeke 
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3 BURY STREET, ST. JAMES’S 
THOMAS LUMLEY ist ID: LONDON, S.W.1 WHITEHALL 4732 


A SET OF FOUR DUTCH SILVER BEAKERS ; 
BY HARMANUS VAN EYCK AMSTERDAM 1669 


Given to the Rev. Thomas Brooks one of the Founders of the Nonconformist ‘Churches 


BY APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUE DEALER 
TO H.M. QUEEN 
ELIZABETH THE 
QUEEN MOTHER 


BY APPOINTMENT 

ANTIQUE DEALER q 
TO THE LATE 

QUEEN MARY q 

4 
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Antique Gewels, Yine Snuff -Boxes 


——— 
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An exceptionally fine quality silver gilt Tankard 
by Hans Ment. Augsburg c. 1580 
Height 7 inches 


An Example from our Collection of Early Continental Silver 


Valuations for Probate, 
Insurance and Division. toe OY 


Telephone: MA Y fair 6261 & 6262 


PALAZZO DUCALE WITH VIEW OF ISOLA S. GIORGIO’ by FRANCESCO GUARDI 
Canvas: 214 x 283 inches (54 x 73 cm.) 


Galleria 


SACERDOTI 


VIA S. ANDREA 17 


Mee AN, ITALY 


LONDON L2 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


Tel: BELgravia 3080 


An important Chippen- 
dale mahogany reading 
table in the French taste 
(the top adjustable on two 
sides, with one long 
drawer and two slides 
with brass candle trays) 
supported on cabriole legs 
with scrolled toes. 
2 ft. 8 in. wide. 


179/180 SLOANE STREET, 5.W.1 


ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE SENT ON REQUEST 


Finest examples 


of 
17th century Dutch Masters 


Reval c. 1680 
by Daniel Otto 
124 inches overall 


26} ounces 6 DUKE Sites 


Telephone: Hyde Park 1597 Telephone : Whitehall 7440 


Antique English and Continental Silver - Old Sheffield Plate 
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WILLIAM CLAYTON LTD. 


FINE CHINESE JADE CARVINGS, PORCELAIN AND ORIENTAL WORKS OF ART 


Exceptionally fine and important model of a Bactrian Camel with head in air, soft cream glaze mottled with green and light brown. The 
camel is loaded with its pack, the covering of which is in the shape of an animal’s head. The modelling of this pottery camel is superb in 
every detail, a similar specimen is exhibited in the British Museum. Height 31 inches, length 24 inches, T‘ang period A.D. 618-907. 


38 BURY STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.| 


TELEGRAMS: WILCLAYTON, LONDON WHITEHALL 1173 
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An interesting Sheraton satinwood secretaire with a painted design of husks, the. mahogany 
panels on the doors having a design of painted urns, and on the cornice are carved ivory paterae. 


Length 49” Maximum Height 974” Depth 242” 


BY APPOINTMENT ANTIQUE DEALERS TO THE LATE QUEEN MARY 


MALLETT 


MALLETT & SON (ANTIQUES LTD), 40 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON W.1. TELEPHONE MAYFAIR 4527 anp 6738/9 


QOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO0O0000000000000000000000000000o 
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N MITCHELL & SON 


Canvas 


(JOHN MITCHELL) 


FINE PAINTINGS 


324 x 38 inches 


LANDSCAPE OF THE EARLY SUFFOLK PERIOD 
by 
THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH, R.A. 


From the collection of Benjamin Gibbons of Boddington Manor 
(a direct descendant of the artist’s sister) 


8 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON WI 


TELEPHONE: HYDE PARK 7567 


CaBLes: JoNMIT, LONDON 


Antique furniture 


nese and European 


Works of Art 


Flemish early 16th century oak Chest 
with carved panelled front and linenfold 


open ae (; is 


OF MOUNT STREET LTD 
LONDON 


112 Mount Street 


Telephone: Grosvenor 2858 LONDON W.1 Cables: BARGRO, London 


“dominantly pale blue (whi ich appears” 
esa with mauve. 
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KNOEDLER 


Established 1846 


Old and Contemporary Masters 


LONDON NEW YORK PARIS 
34. St. James’s Street 14 East 57th Street 22 Rue des Capucines 
5. WI NiYa22 a? 
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WALTER H. WILLSON LTD. 


) 


A set of three Queen Anne Casters 
by Charles Adam, London 1713 


7 inches and $? inches 


NEW SILVER SPOONS AND FORKS 
On application we shall be pleased to send particulars of our 
hand-forged services in traditional English patterns 


15 KING STREET - ST. JAMES’S » LONDON S.W.1 


WHITEHALL 6463 AURIFABRO * PICCY * LONDON 


904 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl., U.S.A. 
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DELOMOSNE & SON LIMITED. 
(Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd.) 
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©ld English and 
Jrish Glass 


OLD ENGLISH 
AND 
CONTINENTAL 
CHINA 


FURNITURE 


NEEDLEWORK 


A fine large pair of Ships 
Decanters with bull’s-eye 
stoppers. Diameter of bases 
74 inches. Circa 1800. 


5 


=e 


4 CAMPDEN HILL ROAD, KENSINGTON, W.8 


(Two minutes from High St. Station) Cablegrams: DELOMOSNE, LONDON 


Telephone: WEStern 1804 


MARTIN & Co. Ltd. of CHELTENHAM 


GOLDSMITHS AND SILVERSMITHS SINCE 1806 
Promenade CHELTENHAM Telephone 2821 


re 


George III 
Tea Caddy 1796 
by Henry Chawner 


George I Tankard 1721 
by George Wickes 


Charles II 
Porringer 1674 
by W.W. 
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PARTNERS: 


OSCAR E, JOHNSON 
H, F. J. LEGGATT 
A. E. FRANCIS 
P. A. B, JOHNSON 


BY APPOINTMENT 
TO H.M. QUEEN ELIZABETH 
THE QUEEN MOTHER 
FINE ART DEALERS 


BY APPOINTMENT 
TO THE LATE 
QUEEN MARY 

FINE ART DEALERS 


Huntsmen and Hounds 


oil painting by 
Re N. SARTORIUS 
signed and dated 1807 


canvas size 194 264 inches 


LEGGATT BROTHERS 


ESTABLISHED 1820 


30 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.1! 


Telephones: Whitehall 3772 and 3252 


Cables: Leggabros, Piccy, London 


Mann & Fleming 
(Antiques) Ltd. 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


Sieh, 
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SUPERB ENAMEL MINIATURE of James Crosse of 
Knowle, by the famous Miniaturist RICHARD CROSSE, 
his brother. 


He has white powdered hair, knotted cravat and a rich 
blue coat, collar in pink, pale grey background. 4 inches. 
Date circa 1770. 


THISIS WITHOUT EXCEPTION THE FINEST ENAMEL 
BY THIS ARTIST EVER TO COME TO LIGHT. 


(Formerly belonged to a descendant of the Artist 
Richard Crosse) 
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In addition we have several other superb miniatures by 

this artist from the same collection, including a large 

self portrait and a magnificent one of The Marchioness 
of Salisbury. 


Small 18th Century satinwood 
decorated Bonheur-du-jour 


ae CHARLES 
ANTIQUES WOOLLETT & SON 


(Members of The B.A.D.A. Ltd.) 


DECORATIONS 

Established 1889 Telephone : Welbeck 8664 
ml20® MOUNT STREET 59-61 WIGMORE STREET 
“, LONDON, W.1 LONDON, W.| 


GROsvenor 2770 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
GOLDSMITHS & CROWN JEWELLERS, 
GARRARD & CO. LTD., LONDON 


Pair of Candlesticks, 
height 8} inches, engraved 
monogram. 

DATE: William and Mary 1694 


Tankard and Cover, 
height 6} inches. 

paTE: William and Mary 1690 
MAKER: I.S. (Jackson 

2nd edition page 142) 


Garrard & Co. maintain one of the most interesting collections of antique 


silver, jewellery, and clocks in London. The connoisseur will find much to 
interest him at ‘‘112”’ 


GARRARD & CO. LTD. 


Crown | ewellers 


112 REGENT STREET - LONDON - W.1 + TELEPHONE: REGENT 3021 (11 lines) 
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Rare William and Mary Walnut Display 
Cabinet. Lovely colour and original fittings. 
42 X 234 < 83 inches high. 


QUINNEYS Lrp. 


WALTER NEEDHAM 


CHARLES I GALLERIES 
and ST, MICHAEL’S RECTORY 


49-61 BRIDGE STREET ROW 
CHESTER 


Telephone: 
Chester 22836 


Cable Address: 
“Needinc’, Chester 


and 23632 
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HICKLENTON & PHILLIPS 
90 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON E.C.2 


Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


Antiques, Furniture 


and Works of Art 
PACKED & 


SHIPPED 


to all parts of the World 
OVERSEAS HOUSEHOLD REMOVALS 


GANDER & WHITE LTD. 


Head Office: 
25 CHEVAL PLACE, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON S.W.7 


Telephone: 
KNightsbridge 
0646-8 


“Happy and kumfi 
I shall be 
Gander & White 
him packee me’ 


Packing 
Warehouse: 


Empress Place, Lillie Road, $.W.6. Telephone: FULham 0309 
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A Peacock, Ducks, Hens, Doves and Pheasants by a pool 
by 
PIETER CASTEELS 
(1684-1749) 


Signed and dated 1727 


374 X 55 inches 


41 New Bond Street to Clare Street 
London, W.1 Bristol 


Mayfair 2457 Bristol 26238 
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STADTWALDGURTEL 32 


COLOGNE 


(Illustrated catalogue free on request) 


ANDRIES VERMEULEN (1763-1814) 


CHinifred GHilliams (Antiques) 


38 SOUTH STREET, EASTBOURNE, SUSSEX 


Telephone: 
EASTBOURNE 780 


Cables: 
ANTIQUITY, Eastbourne 


Hleissen 


A fine large 
FRUIT BOWL 
brilliantly painted with 


four bold flower sprays 


Crossed swords mark 


Circa 1750 


Diameter || inches 


Mint condition 


Colour films 
on request 


XXIX 


Pair of George III Silver 4-light Candelabra, London 1818, 
by PAUL STORR. Height 25 inches. Weight 472 ounces. 


G: NVDAW NAW 


. (Fine Arts) 


Specialist in the 
Finest and Rarest in 
ENGLISH AND WELSH CERAMICS 


108 Penylan Road, CARDIFF 
Telephone: Cardiff 36888 


Private residence 
By appointment 


RALPH COX 


r See 42 


One of a pair 
of covered Beakers 


depicting the 
Feast of Bacchus Taepieve 
Height 6 inches 3 


Patinated bronze and gilt 
18th Century 
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JOHN BRIDGES. Overall height 40 Ree Convertible to - 
S-light, 25 inches high. beak 734 ounces. , 


Us 
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A. FREDERICKS 


(CHELSEA) LTD 


265-267 Fulham Road 
London SW3 


Flaxman 2188 


Wish to Purchase 


Eighteenth Century English Furniture 
for the Home and Export Markets 


GEORGE ROMNEY : Emma (Lady Hamilton) 
Canvas 30 X 25 inches 
(see note on page 51 of this issue 


fires PULITZER GALLERY 


5 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, LONDON, W.8, ENGLAND 


TELEPHONE : WESTERN 2647 CABLES: PULITZART, LONDON 


XXXI 


THE FINEST Th : EARLY OAK 
see The ewter Shop. 
OF ANTIQUE ANTIQUE BRASS 
PEWTER 


CHANDELIERS 
IN THE (CHARLES CASIMIR) Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. AND FENDERS 
COUNTRY 

Tel: Kensington 7370 


142 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 oS RROEE 


a 
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- OAK DRESSER - ALSO ANTIQUE PEWTER 


THE 


House ot Perez 


Internationally 
Famous for Fine Carpets 


A FINE ANTIQUE SILK HERIZ 
54 in. Ses omins 
Ref, No. 50255 


Perez (London) Ltd. 


Member of the B.A.D.A. 


112 and 168 BROMPTON ROAD 
LONDON, S.W.3 


Telephones: KENsington 9878, 9774 & 1917 (112 only) 
Also GLASGOW, BRISTOL & AMSTERDAM 
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XXXII 


BY APPOINTMENT 
DEALERS IN ANTIQUE FURNITURE AND WORKS OF ART 
TO THE LATE QUEEN MARY 


ESTABLISHED 1868 
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Telegrams: Artisonne Phone London 


A very important Chippendale mahogany breakfront bookcase of excellent proportions. 
Width 14 ft., height 9 ft. 4 in. 


44/52 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON W.C.1 


Telephones: Museum 2121, 2122 


O°HANA GALLERY 


13 CARLOS PLACE 
GROSVENOR SQUARE 
LONDON, W.1 


Grosvenor 1562 


PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE 


OF THE 


19th & 20th CENTURIES 


Maillol Jeune fille debout 
Vollard Edition Height 26} inches 


Elegant Homes deserve 


LAMPS & SHADES 
NITA MILLER 


Lampshades made to order quickly and efficiently by highly skilled needlewomen in our own workroom. 


_ Designers Nita and Lyn Miller offer expert advice on colour, size and style. 


INITA MILLER 63A GROSVENOR STREET LONDON WI MAYFAIR 0951 
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Telephone: BRIGHTON 26712 


JMMANNND eA AN 


Chinese Court Lady 
Terracotta 
T‘ang (A.D. 618-906) 


eee LOO & C* 


48 Rue de Courcelles 
PARIS 


41 East 57th Street 
~~ NEW YORK 
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223, 963-964 
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~MAIDENHEAD 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 
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Rare Chippendale glazed china cabinet decorated with English 
black and gold lacquer in the Chinese manner. Circa 1760. 
Height 6 ft., depth 1 ft. 34 in., width 3 ft. 7 in. 


Six Showrooms of Antique Furniture and Silver 
Open all day on Saturdays 
26,°235 SUR az 
HIGH STREET, MAIDENHEAD 
BERKSHIRE 


ESTABLISHED 1866 


XXXVI 


Dalitha 


by 


SIR WILLIAM RUSSELL FLINT, p.a. 


Drawing size: 13 x 24 inches 


Mounted and framed size: 27} * 364 inches 


M. NEWMAN LTD 


Established 1870 Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd 


43a Duke Street, St. James’s, and 1/3 Ryder Street, London, $.W.1 


Telephone: WHItehall 6068/9 Telegraphic Address: NEWPIC, PICCY, LONDON 


XXXVII 


Who are todays patrons? 


ODAY, many of the chief patrons of the Arts are leading 
men in industry and commerce. They are important 


collectors of fine things either for themselves or for their offices 


and they are in the happy position of being able to buy what 


they admire. They appreciate too that a fine work of art is an 


investment that will keep its value. 


Make certain, therefore, that your announcements appear 


regularly in the pages of THE FINANCIAL TIMES. You can be 


certain that a large and influential audience will see them. 


THE FINANCIAL TIMES caters for all who are interested in the world of 
art. Denys Sutton, the well-known authority, is a regular contributor to 


ats pages. 


Connoisseurs who mean business for you — read 


THE FINANCIAL TIMES 


every day 


SIDNEY HENSCHEL, ADVERTISEMENT DIRECTOR, BRACKEN HOUSE, 10 CANNON STREET, LONDON, EC4 — 
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‘| BERT CROWTHER 


| Only Address: 
| SYON LODGE, BUSCH CORNER, ISLEWORTH, MIDDX. 


| | Telephone: ISLEWORTH 7978/9 


AN ADAM PINEWOOD CHIMNEYPIECE 


GARDEN ORNAMENTS PANELLED ROOMS WORKS OF ART 


MANTELPIECES WROUGHT IRONWORK ANTIQUE FURNITURE 


I wish to purchase old mantelpieces and garden ornaments 


NSS 


SY RBNEY 2 MOss 


Fine Old Chinese Ceramics 
and Works of Art 


An elegant Pair of Chinese porcelain square sided 
vases, decorated with the eight Taoist Immortals 
in the Chinese taste, in Famille Rose. enamels. 
Early Ch‘ien Lung Period. Circa A.D. 1740. 
Height 114 inches. 
In perfect state. 


Established 1910 MAYfair 4670 


81 DAVIES STREET 
LONDON, W.1 


=o 


Important 
Sheraton Mahogany fay ee 1 
Breakfront Bookcase | ; nl Ma 


of outstanding 


quality and 
attractive design 


WIDTH 10’ 3” HEIGHT 9’ 5” 


Valuations for Insurance and Probate 


MAPLE & CO.LTD. 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON W.1. TEL: EUS. 7000 
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By Appoiniment 
to H.M. Queen Elizabeth IT 
to H.M. Queen Elizabeth Jewellers 
The Queen Mother to the late Queen Mary 
e 
LTD. 


138 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


AND AT LLANDUDNO 


THREE CHARMING 18th CENTURY EXAMPLES OF AGATES OF COLOUR IN CHASED GOLD CAGEWORK MOUNTS 


A honey coloured Agate snuff box. 


Two étuis, one in striated brown stone, the other in a blue-grey tone, 
both with diamond push pieces and fitted with gold mounted implements. 


Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd, 


BLAISE PRESTON LTD. 


Old Master Paintings 


KLAES MOLENAER 
1630-1676 
Panel 144 x 12 inches 


152 HIGH STREET NORTH, DUNSTABLE, BEDS. 
(MI or AS - London 32 miles) Tel: Dunstable 62595 
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DEALERS IN FINE ANTIQUE SILVER 
ESTABLISHED IN THE CITY FOR NEARLY FIFTY 


HENKY SPENCER 


& SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1840 


Eric C. Spencer, M.B.E., M.A. (Cantab), F.R.I.C.S., F.A.1. 
Rupert W. Spencer, M.A. (Cantab), F.A.1. 
H. Michael Spencer, F.R.1I.C.S., F.A.1. 


L. M. Seymour. W. E. Peck, F.A.I. Harry C. P. Spencer, A.A.I. 


of RETFORD, Nottinghamshire 


Sales by Auction 
of the Contents of Mansions and Country Houses 


Sales of Landed Estates and Properties 
20 The Square, RETFORD, Notts. 


Telephone: 531-2 


4 Paradise Street, SHEFFIELD 1 


Telephone: 25206 (2 lines) 


91 Bridge Street, WORKSOP, Notts. 


Telephone: 3347-8 


VALUATIONS. FOR ALL PURPOSES 
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1 I oy anxious to enter Antique business. Requires a 
th a view to learning profession. Box No. 7178. 


Garrard & Co. Ltd., Crown Jewellers, are particularly interested to 
purchase Table Silver, such as Tea and Coffee Services, Trays, Waiters, 
Dishes, Spoons and Forks, Candlesticks, Candelabra etc. Also all types of 
Antique Silver and Antique Jewellery. Send pieces to 112 Regent Street, 
London, W.1, or a personal visit to our London showrooms would be 
welcomed. 


Haddonfield, New Jersey: SANSKI GALLERY, 50 Tanner Village. 
Fine early American and European paintings, drawings and sculpture 
bought, sold, restored. 


BEARNES’ SALEROOMS, Warren Road, Torquay (telephone 22309) 
attract principal Buyers from London, etc. We are pleased to advise 
West country owners re sale of Antiques, Pictures, Silver, etc. (Estate 
Agency Depts: Torquay 22126, Paignton 58296.) 


Antique Clocks bought, sold and repaired. E. Jurmann, C.M.B.H.J., 
26 Spring Street, Brighton, Sussex. Tel: 25006. 


WANTED—Exeter Plate by Richard Sams, 1771-5. Forward complete 
description and photo, if possible, with prices. William Warner, Inc. 
P.O. Box 558—Indianapolis 6, Indiana, U.S.A. 


George II Genuine English eight-day Bracket Clock by John Ellicott, 
London. Crown escapement, hour strike, quarter repeater on six bells. 
Brass dial, black Ebonized case 18 in. high. Excellent condition. Good 
timekeeper. £300. G. D. Johnson, 3420 Dent Place NW., Washington 7, 
D.C., U.S.A. 


WANTED: Antique Watches. All types. Need not be in running condi- 
tion. Write Box No. 7169. 


YE OLDE TYMES, 27 High Street, Clacton-on-Sea. Comprehensive 
stock: of Antique Furniture, Jewellery, Silver, Plate and China. Personal 
visits invited, Trade enquiries welcomed. Telephone: Clacton 800. 


DUNNINGS ANTIQUES, M.B.A.D.A., Specialists in purchasing and 
selling Ships’ Figureheads; Hour glasses; Sundials; Globes; Pistols; 
Lanterns; dated Metalwork; unusual Carvings. Holywell Hill, St. Albans 
51065. 


FOR SALE. The Connoisseur—from Jan. 1920 to Dec. 1932. In 
good condition. Offers invited. Box. No. 7179. 


The Finest commercial photography comes from Wallace Heaton 
Ltd., 127 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
meee ea eee eee 
WANTED—Webb Cameo Glass. Write Lawrence Kalom, Zion, 
Illinois, U.S.A. 
ee ee eee 
BANKRUPT SALE. Gin 29/9d, Whiskey 33/9d. Amontillado 12/- 
etc. Full list. Box No. 7174. 
ee ee ee 
WANTED: Russian Enamel Pieces. Write A. E. Turcone, 298 Broadway. 
Providence, R. I., U.S.A. 
a ES ee ee eee 
Edward Calvert (1799-1883) Artist. Author wishes to contact descend- 
ants, owners of letters etc. Lister, 180 Chesterton Road, CAMBRIDGE. 
ee ee ee ee ee 
Paintings and Drawings. Write for illustrated lists. Home and Over- 
seas. Old Hall Gallery Ltd., Iden, Rye, Sussex. 
Louis XV oak panelled room 15 x 18 x 10. Louis XVI oak panelled 
room 20 x 25 x 10, These two fine period rooms including modern 
portions and restorations, are in first class condition and include their 
respective fireplaces—J. P. Saletes, 1440 Towers, Montreal, Canada. 
eS ee 
APADANA, Ancient Persian Art. Germany: Frankfurt-M, Verren- 
trappstr. 47 Tel. 775427. 
ee — — 
Register advertisements are $2-00 for 15 words (minimum), and thereafter 10 cents 
per word, which must be prepaid and mailed to THE CONNOISSEUR, 21 
East 57th STREET, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. Addresses or Box Numbers 
must be inserted, and replies to the latter should be clearly marked with the 


Box Number. The Proprietors of The Connoisseur accept no responsibility for any 
sales effected. 
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M.B.A.D.A. Ltd. ie 
Antiques and Works of Art : 
LARGEST STOCK IN THE SOUTH OF ENGLAND 
Speciality: Old English Cottage Furnishing 
8 CHERTSEY STREET ‘LYNDHURST’ LONDON ROAD |, 
DF GUILDFORD : 


GUILDFORD l 
Telephone: 5750 Telephone: 61952 s 


Hyde Park 4711 


Cc. & D. O'DONOGHUE 


Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 
FINE STOCK OF ENGLISH CHINA 


12 Victoria Parade, TORQUAY, Devon 
* Telephone: 3567 


DORSET - GAL DER Ises 
J. A. FREDERICKS 


(Member of The British Antique Dealers Association) 


WISHES TO PURCHASE 
OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE 


49 DORSET STREET, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W.I + Welbeck 8934 


HIGHEST PRICES PAID FOR 


COINS AND MEDALS 


especially for collections 
Catalogue of English Coins, 9/3. Bulletin 1/- 


B.A. SEABY LTD., 65 Great Portland Street, London, W.| 


JACQUES ROUAULT GALLERIES 


(INCORPORATING de FRESNES OF AYRSHIRE) ~ 
CESSNOCK CASTLE 


GALSTON 


AYRSHIRE Galston 314 
EXPORTERS 
Trade enquiries invited 


ANTIQUES and OBJETS D’ART 

INTERIOR DECORATION 

FINE FABRICS 

SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
OAK FURNITURE 


Antique Silver 
Sheffield Plate 


HARRY 
CHERNACK 
of Edinburgh 


Antique Jewellery 


85 ROSE STREET - PHONE CAL 3038 
Member of The British Antique Dealers Association 


—— 
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The CONTENTS of the 
APRIL, 1961, issue of 
The Connoisseur 


will include the following articles — 


Bunratty Castle Restored 

Bunratty, the only castle in the British Isles and Eire to 
be restored to and furnished in its original fifteenth- 
century splendour, is now an Irish national monument. 


English Needlework in the Collection of 
Judge Irwin Untermyer of New York 


The recently published Volume 4 of this highly im- 
portant American private collection is reviewed in an 
illustrated article, including colour, by John Nevinson, 
one of England’s leading experts on antique textiles. 


The Plate at Knole—1 

The first of a series of three fully illustrated articles on 
the hitherto only briefly recorded silver and plate at 
Knole, the historic Kent home of Lord Sackville. 


The Galway Sword and Mace 

Some historic insignia of the City of Galway is given 
back to that city from the collections of the late William 
Randolph Hearst—and_ newly-discovered information 
relating to it and certain other pieces of Irish silver of the 
same period is told by John Hunt, the well-known Irish 
antiquarian. 


Lord Fisher’s Porcelain 

Since his collection was bequeathed to the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, this is the first detailed, illustrated record, by 
Patrick Synge-Hutchinson, of the extent of the late 
Lord Fisher’s fine collection of early Meissen figures. 


Homage to Andrew Rublev 

All the Soviet Union’s leading publishing houses are 
currently producing books devoted to the artistic 
achievements of Rublevy, the 6ooth anniversary of 
whose death is now being celebrated in Russia. i 


tribute comes from Tamara Talbot Rice. 


The Tapestry Room from Croome Court 
“One of the most important donations of decorative art 
ever made to any museum at any time’ was how the 
gift by the Samuel H. Kress Foundation of the complete 
Tapestry Room from Croome Court, Worcestershire, 
was reported when it was first received by the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. It is now fully set up in that 
museum. James Parker, Assistant Curator of Post- 
Renaissance Art at the Museum, describes this beautiful 
English room and its furnishings. 


The Museums of Europe—1 

As all the world is now a traveller, this is the first of a 
series of articles which will briefly describe the principal 
contents of some of the thousands of museums which 
exist in Europe, their locations, opening days and hours, 
publications available and other relevant details essential 
to connoisseur and layman alike. 


Including, also, a number of other articles, and 
regular features such as International Saleroom, 
The Connoisseur in America, etc. 
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An Adam Period Chimneypiece of Statuary and Connemara Green 
Marbles, of superb quality. Contemporary engraved brass Register Grate. 


LENGTH OF SHELF . ace ASTM 
TOTAL HEIGHT . . aoe 4 8e 
OPENING WIDTH. . ae one at be 
OPENING HEIGHT . cS aad 


T. CROWTHER & SON 


(T. CROWTHER & SON LTD.) 


282 NORTH END ROAD, FULHAM, LONDON, S.W.6 
Telephone: FULham 1375-7 Cable Address: ANTIQUITY, LONDON 


Please Note: We close on Saturdays at | p.m. 


An exceptionally magnificent pair of Louis XVI urn shaped Vases in 
white marble, modelled by CLODION and boldly signed. Two views of 
the modelling are illustrated. Height 30} inches. Extreme width 22 inches. 


This pair is almost identical with a single vase by Clodion in the Wallace Collection. 


MONTAGUE MARCUSSEN ™ 


98 CRAWFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Paddington 3051 
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70 SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W.! 
: (Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association | td.) Telephone: HYDe Park 5288 


(and at 36 HIGH STREET, OXFORD) Telephone: Oxford 4197 
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FINE TAPESTRIES, 
SAVONNERIE and 
AUBUSSON CARPETS, 
NEEDLEWORK 
and BROCADES 


me ne 


ENGLISH and FRENCH 
FURNITURE 


| 
| 
: 
3 


An Empire Aubusson rug, 
the field of maroon and the 
medallion in ivory, with 
musical instruments. 
Size 7 ft. 8 in. x 5 ft. 3 in. 
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GREGORY & CO. 


(BRUTON STREET) LTD. ESTABLISHED 1823 


Telephones: Mayfair 2608/9/0, 2066 


27 BRUTON STREET 
BERKELEY SQUARE 
LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams: Gregco, Wesdo London 


ANTIQUES BUILDING 


FURNITURE ELECTRICAL WORKS 


UPHOLSTERY DECORATIONS 


CURTAINS HEATING 


CARPETS VALUATIONS 


A fine Marquetry inlaid Commode. Width of back 3 ft. 8 in., height 3 ft., 
depth at centre 1 ft. 114 in. Circa 1770. 


A superb pair of Nubian figures, very finely decorated. Height 5 ft. 9 in. Circa 1790. 


XLVI 


SPECIALIST IN EUROPEAN PERIOD CARPETS 


AUBUSSON 
SAVONNERIE 
NEEDLEPOINT 
ANTIQUE CARPETS 
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Seventeenth Century Isfahan Carpet, red ground 
with green borders, polychrome motifs. 


6 ft. 6 in. by 13 ft. 


CATAN 


129 AVENUE DES CHAMPS-ELYSEES 


PARIS 


PHONE BAL 41-71 
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A fine Louis XVI ormolu clock 
with pastoral motifs 
height 9 inches 


HOWARD 


8 DAVIES STREET, LONDON, W.1 


—) PUBLIC AUCTION SALE Iv PARIS 


PALAIS GALEIERA 
10, Avenue Pierre Ier de Serbie 


JULES STRAUSS COLLECTION 


OLD MASTER PAINTINGS and DRAWINGS 


by or attributed to Boucher, Fragonard, Lépicic, 
Lorrain, Robert, Rubens, A. de St-Aubin, Watteau 


OLD GOLDSMITH’S and 
SILVERSMITH’S ART 
OBJETS DE CURIOSITE - OBJETS D’ART 


FINE FURNITURE 
of the 18th Century 


SOFT PORCELAIN 
Chantilly, Mennecy, Tournai, Vincennes 
SCULPTURES 
by Caffieri, Houdon, etc. 
FURNITURE and CHAIRS 


Auction after decease of owner 


TUESDAY, 7th MARCH at 2-30 p.m. 
Auctioneers: Me. ETIENNE ADER, 12, Rue Favart 
Me. MAURICE RHEIMS, 7, Rue Drouot 


Experts: Messrs. CATROUX, LEBEL, FROMANGER, 
Jacques HELFT, DAMIDOT, DILLEE, LACOSTE 


Public View: Monday, 6th March 
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ANTIQUE SILVER 


Very beautiful George I Irish Dish of undecorated octagonal form Antique George I Teapot by David Tanqueray. London 
by John Hamilton. Dublin 1719-20. Made by a celebrated Silver- 1718-19. Octagonal and without ornamentation it is in the 
smith, it is perfectly Hall-marked, and bears a contemporary earliest style of English Teapots. Extreme height 64 inches; 
armorial. Diameter 84 inches. Original weight 13 oz. 12 dwt. extreme length 8 inches. Weight 18 ounces. 


Antique Pear-shaped George I Teapot, by John Wisdome. London 1735-36. 
Marked on base and lid with clear and perfect Hall-marks. The Teapot is en- 
graved with a contemporary armorial. Extreme height 6 inches; extreme length 


74 inches. Weight 124 ounces. 


from the Collection of 


Peo WINE It 3 —- 


Tel: Dublin 73865 


Fine Art Dealers, Jewellers and Silversmiths 


31 & 32 GRAFTON STREET, DUBLIN 


Italian Directoire Soft e en “puite 
with 4 arm chairs. Finished in a 
combination of deep green and — 
dubonnet colored laquers, with 
gilded carving. Made in ay eniceg 


circa 1800. 


B. Manheim 


[ a wide, 22/” deep, ar” ae Galleries 


hairs— “ste bis 21” _deep, - oe 
” high “ a 


FEBRUARY 1061 


TIEPOLO 
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EXHIBITION OF DRAWINGS by 


GIAN BATTISTA GIAN DOMENICO 


GALERIE ABDY 


8, Rue de DURAS (facing the Palais de |’ Elysee) ANJOU 25- 99 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


he * FOR BOOKS # 4 


¢There’s an atmosphere about your bookshop which I 
find completely fascinating. Foyles is a friendly place 
and the staff are so helpful. Above all, it is such a 
bookish bookshop.2—A Customer’s Letter. 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON WC2 
GERrard 5660 (20 lines) ye Open 9-6 (Thursdays 9-7) 


Nearest Station: Tottenham Court Road 


Regardless of size or complexity 
you can rely on P & S to pack and 
forward to all parts of the world, 
promptly, safely and economically. 


Pitt & Scott 
Limited 
1/3 St. Paul’s Churchyard, London 
E.C.4 


Telephone: City 6474 


Household removals to all parts of 

the world. Storage facilities at 

Lordon, Liverpool, Glasgow and 
Paris. 


NEWHOUSE GALLERIES 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


ST. PHILIP DE NERI carried to Heaven by Angels 


GIOVANNI ene FERRETTI 
FINE PAINTINGS 
15 East 57th Street New York, N.Y. 


PLAZA 5-4980 


DU Ea 


Masterpieces of 
SCULPTURE 
TAPESTRIES 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


PAINTING 
FURNITURE 


GOTHIC RENAISSANCE 


DUVEEN BROTHERS INC. 


18 EAST 79 STREET 
NEW YORK 21, N.Y. 


PORCELAIN 


GALERIE INTERNATIONALE 
D’ART CONTEMPORAIN 


PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURES 


Mathieu 
PARIS, 1" Gui 
253, RUE SAINT-HONORE ulette 
Tél: Opéra 32.29 Compard 
BRUXELLES, 1 { Degottex 
44, BD DE WATERLOO ” iar nay | 
deiperege| RTs Wingate Johnston itd 
11.28.67 # Corbero Established 1815 | 
; ‘ Head office: 
ZURICH, 1 Viola - gi-93 CHARTERHOUSE STREET, LONDON, E.C.1 
NUSCHELERSTRASSE 31 Ai 
Tel: 25 17 48 A. Pomodoro also at: LIVERPOOL MANCHESTER” 
SOUTHAMPTON - BELFAST - PARIS 
G. Pomodoro NEWCASTLE - GLASGOW - TORONTO 
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THE MYRON C. TAYLOR COLLECTION 


One of the exhibition rooms showing a part of the Taylor Collection which sold for a grand total of | 
$958,250. In the background, a glazed terra cotta lunette by Andrea della Robbia purchased by the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art for $40,000; to the left, Tournai Gothic millefleurs armorial tapestry 
which brought $32,500, and was also purchased by the Metropolitan Museum for The Cloisters. 


For the Seller of Valuable Art Property at Public Auction 


unsurpassed facilities - skill and knowledge perfected through long years of 
experience - a world-wide clientele prepared to pay top market prices - 
- negotiable commission rates - 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED ¢ MONTHLY BULLETIN ON REQUEST 
Catalogues may be purchased individually or by subscription 


PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES .- Inc 980 Madison Avenue, New York 
Telephone: TRafalgar 9-8300 +» Cable: PARKGAL 


BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
MANUFACTURERS OF SILVER POLISHES J, GODDARD & SONS, LTD. 


; 5: 7 


Your treasured antiques 
deserve Goddard’s care 


There’s very good reason why the Victoria and Albert and so 
many other leading museums in Great Britain and throughout 
the continent use Goddard’s Polishes. Goddard’s have been 
perfected through more than 120 years of experience by spec- 
ialists in the care of fine antiques. They are the gentlest, yet 
most effective polishes you could wish for. 


Consider Goddard’s Cabinet Makers Wax. It's so rich in beeswax, it 
actually feeds woods and leathers as it shines... maintains a beautiful deep 
lustre while it helps prevent cracking and drying. And it's freshly scented with 
lavender or lemon verbena — has no unpleasant ‘polish odor’ at all. 


Goddard's Silver Polish, softer 
than silver, cannot scratch yet quickly 
removes tarnish, polishes to a deep, 


Goddards fiery lustre. 


Silver 


Polish 


Goddards 


Pewter Polish 


Goddard's Pewter Polish, a unique 
discovery formulated exclusively for 
pewter polishes to a soft sheen, en- 
hancing value and beauty of all 
pewter. 


The finest polish for pewter 


Cae 


J. Goddard & Sons Ltd., Leicester, England 
U.S.A. Office, 299 Madison Avenue, New York AINE: 
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Old Masters 


Krieghoff and the Early Canadians 


Contemporary Canadian 


British and French Paintings 


Modern Sculpture 


Galleries: 194 Bloor St. W., Toronto 


SMITH & WATSON 


20 EAST 551n ST., NEW YORK 22 
MAKERS OF 


PLAZA 3-1462 
FINE FURNITURE 


Sheraton Bed of faded brown mahogany with carved 

and reeded splats. Top rail inlaid with rosewood. From 

our large collection considered foremost in its field as to 
quality of craftsmanship and uniqueness of design. 


LIV 


townhouse 


1S 


One of three panelled and decorated rooms 
’*s Par 


THE LOUIS XV SALON 


from Marquis de La Fayette 


FRENCH & COMPANY INc. 


MADISON AVENUE AT 76TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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survey 

of a timeless 
Art 


English and Other 


Needlework. Textiles. 
and Tapestry 


THE COLLECTION OF IRWIN UNTERMYER 


Text and notes by Yvonne Hackenbroch. The superb 
artistry of European needlework, from the 12th century to 
the present, is brilliantly displayed in this collection. The 
sources of more than 100 different designs are identified in 
an informative introduction. Every piece in the collection is 
illustrated, described, and documented, 285 magnificent 
plates, 74 in full color. $25.00 


At all fine bookstores 


Published for the Metropolitan Museum of Art by 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
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Old Science Hill Chapel 


122 East 57th Street, New York 22, N.Y. . 


Wakefield-Scearce Galleries a 


—— DIRECT IMPORTERS —— 


Write for particulars on 
models available of the 
famous 
PorcE.ain Doucuty Birps 
— Free color brochure — 


Write for information on 
authentic hand-made 
Sirver JuLer Cups 


and others 


Georgian mahogany library 
folding-step chair. All original, 
except red leather tooled step 
treads, which are new. 


Height (open) 36 inches, extreme 
width 21 inches. England, circa 
1830. 


Beautiful Walnut and Rosewood figured panels and inlays 
; 38 inches wide: 22 inches deep: 323 inches tall. 


PHILIP COLLECK orf LONDON 
Antiques 
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Shelbyville, Kentucky 


on the main road (U.S. 60) between Louisville and Lexington 


by early Kentucky makers 
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Canvas 29 X 72 inches 


igned and dated 1622 
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CENTRAL PICTURE GALLERIES 


ELDORADO 5-6564 


624 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22 


THE WORLD’S BIGGEST BUYERS 


Discerning buyers and sellers appreciate the many advantages of dealing with 
members. The 1961 edition of the booklet, giving the names and addresses of 
over five hundred established dealers in antiques and works of art who are 
members of the Association, will be published in March. Copies price 5 /- 
cach post free ($1 in the U.S.A.) will be forwarded on application to the 


Secretary at 


The British Antique Dealers Association 


No. 20 RUTLAND GATE, LONDON, S.W.7 


Telephone: Kensington 4128 and 2102 
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FOR ANTIQUE FIREPLACES 
AND FURNITURE 


BY APPOINTMENT 
FIREPLACE FURNISHERS 
TO THE LATE 
KING GEORGE V 


C. J. PRATT 


of 
Brompton Road 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


186 BROMPTON ROAD 
LONDON, S.W.3 


Telephone: KENsington 0783 Cables: Prattique, London 


A handsome Queen Anne Walnut Bureau Bookcase 


Height 7 ft. 6 in. Width 3 ft. 3 in. 
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IMPERIAL CLOISONNE ENAMEL PANEL of rare 
colour, showing a pavilion with white clouds, 
among dark green trees and green and white 
rocks. The sky is in pale shaded blues inlaid 
in gilt with a poem by the Emperor Ch’ien 
Lung, A.D. 1736-1795. Sight size: 44} by 


23? inches. 
From the Buchanan-Jardine Collection. 


Exhibited at the International Exhibition 
at Burlington House, 1935/1936, No. 2019, 


and illustrated in the Catalogue. 


Illustrated by Reinacker in Chinese Clois- 
onné Enamel. (Apollo, 1948.) 


Rae 
J iG UY 


3, 6, 7 King Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 


Cables: SPINK, LONDON Telephone: WHITEHALL 5275 (5 lines) 


This terracotta bust of George I, the original by Rysbrack for his full-length figure of the King in the 
Law Library at Cambridge, has been acquired by the National Portrait Gallery from Mr. Roger 
Warner of Burford, Oxfordshire. 


Each month ‘The Connoisseur’ illustrates an important work of.art which a British antique 
dealer has sold or loaned to a museum or public institution either at home or abroad. 


nae ging i in The Age of Charles I pe 
ou 


Charles II’s subjects as their contempor- 
he d to demonstrate some of the trends in painting 
d between the age of Van Dyck and the age of Kneller. 
1¢ ere in which the young Charles II grew up is 
res mu in e first room by three canvases by Van Dyck: the 

i harles I’s five children in 1637 from Windsor 
pes Hanmer (5) (Illustration No. 1) and Mrs. 


2) from Knole is a disappointment. It has never been 
iving memory in any other than a totally invisible 
position at Knole. It is now revealed as a superb pattern, but Van 
Dyck cannot have laid his brush on any section of the canvas. It 
is perhaps possible that the composition was worked up on the 
basis of an existing image, such as Hoskins’s miniature in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. Perhaps the most appealing 
portraits of the young Prince Charles and his brother James are 
the hitherto unrecorded little panels by Cornelius Johnson (526 
& 530) (No. 2). With a third portrait, of their sister Princess 
Mary, they are presumed to have been painted for Charles I. 
They remained in the royal collection until the early years of the 
eighteenth century. They reveal, on a tiny scale, the influence of 
Van Dyck on Johnson’s range of designs at this last stage of his 
career in England. 

The portraits that illustrate the years of Civil War include 
three additions to the oeuvre of William Dobson. The rather 
battered Sir Richard Willys (16) from Newark must be a late, 
and possibly unfinished, canvas; Sir Edward Walker (140) from 
Shakespeare's Birthplace i is an arresting baroque design and the 
head is particularly sensitive; and the sanguine Earl of Lindsey (7) 
(No. 3) from Exton is a very good example of his more official 
cavalier portraits. The cavalier spirit persists in a chastened mood 
in the portraits of the King’s followers in exile by such artists 
as Van Egmont (10) and Cornelius Johnson in his final Dutch 
phase (8 & 14), and in the paradoxically Van Dyckian presenta- 
tions by Robert Walker of Colonel and Mrs. Hutchinson (18 & 
20) and of Cromwell himself (24). The portrait of Cromwell 
should probably not be regarded as an original by Walker. The 
puritan temperament, of which Mrs. Hutchinson’s famous 


of the al by Tears the counten- — 


Oliver Millar 


Memoirs are an epitome, seems to infect more deeply the early 
portraits of Gerard Soest and some of Lely’s portraits of about 
1650. Soest’s compelling Major Salwey (9) and Mr. Tipping (450), 
even his much later Ralph Vane (244), are very close in feeling, 
and in certain technical respects, to Cooper’ s more sombre 
miniatures; and Lely’s Sir Henry Vane (11) is marked by the same 
austere gravity. 

But even by the late 1640’s it is Lely who is revealed as the 
finest craftsman among the portrait painters working in London. 
Even though there are still many signs of immaturity in the 
groups painted by him for the Earl of Northumberland in 1647 
(4 & 19), they stand out in Gallery I for the sensitive palette 
which Lely was already employing and for the assurance with 
which he was applying his full and creamy paint. We may 
understand the Interregnum better if we set Soest’s dour por- 
traits beside the gay colours and lively mood of Lely’s Sleeping 
Nymphs (17) and Music Lesson (165); and we are certainly sur- 
prised at the unexpected vein of tenderness that Lely reveals in 
Susannah and the Elders (21) from Burghley or in the strangely 
moving Portrait of a Lady (22) who used fancifully to be called 
Ursula, the artist’s ‘reputed wife’. 

The full range of Lely’s abilities can be gauged in this exhibi- 
tion. We can see the changes in method from his early pieces 
to the very late Sir Richard Netwdegate (367) with its cool tone, 
fused, broken texture, and almost tangible atmosphere; and 
the changes in mood between the sensuous, blatant appeal of the 
ladies painted for the Earl of Sunderland (57, 62, 65) and the 
youthful charm of the double portrait from Highclere (86) (No. 
4); between the unsophisticated gaiety in the enchanting Lady 
Chesterfield (70) from Chevening and the fire and manliness in the 
splendid Sir William Temple (67) from Broadlands which almost 
makes one subscribe to Lovelace’s claim that his friend Lely could 
paint a mind. The abiding impression of Lely in this exhibition is 
of great technical accomplishment in the organisation of a studio 
as well as in his personal handling of a pattern, of an easy mastery 
of touch, whether with his brush or, in the figures from the 
Garter Procession (505 etc.), with his pencil, and of superbly 
riotous, sonorous colour: in short, of one of the most seductive 
manifestations of the baroque style in England. 

Although Lely is the portrait painter most closely linked in our 
minds with the Restoration court, it is his Scottish rival, John 
Michael Wright, the self styled Pictor Regius, represented in the 
exhibition by seventeen works (far the largest group of canvases 
by him that have ever been assembled), who seems pre-eminently 


Honoré Pellé. Marble, 51 in. high bust of King Charles II, signed and dated 1684 
HONORE PELLE F. The sculptor, a Frenchman working mainly in Italy, is re- 
presented in England only by this bust and a version at Burghley, dated 1682. The 


Victoria and Albert. Museum. 
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associated with the restored monarchy. Wright was a Catholic 
and had been abroad during the Commonwealth. In Gallery II, 
among canvases that illustrate moments in the King’s escape in 
1651 and return in 1660, we see him first in his masterpiece, 
Colonel John Russell (28) from Ham House, and are at once aware 
of his personality and ability. His colour is much colder and less 
sophisticated than Lely’s; his grasp of composition is often at 
fault; but the compelling quality in his portraits is partly ex- 
plained by the modesty and integrity with which he records a 
character and presents to us a human being. The Cecil Children 
(54) from Hatfield is, for all its elaboration of the accessories, a 
delicate study of childhood; Sir Neil O’ Neill (66) from the Tate 
is an unsurpassed display of outlandish Jacobitism. Even in front 
of his more conventional portraits one is aware of a freedom 
from convention and of a very attractive personality at work. 
In three very unusual canvases he seems to represent more clearly 
than Lely was ever called upon to do certain aspects of the 
Restoration Settlement and of the age of Charles II. The magnifi- 
cent portrait (39) from St. James’s Palace of the King, crowned 
and displaying his new robes and regalia, has a remote, hieratic 
quality very far from the well-bred ease with which Van Dyck 
had begun to invest a state-portrait. The oval painted for the 
King’s Bedchamber at Whitehall (161) is gauche, learned, and not 
vholly successful, but has something of the authority of a 
painter who had been enrolled in the Accademia di San Luca in 
ome. And the votive piece, with its strongly Flemish feeling, in 
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I (left). Sir Anthony van Dyck. Sir Thomas Hanmer, canvas, 42 
27 in., probably painted c. 1638. The Earl of Bradford. 


2 (above). Cornelius Johnson. Charles II, when Prince of Wales, 
panel, 115 x 7{ in. Painted, with a portrait of Princess Mary, for 
Charles I, c. 1640. Major the Hon. Henry Broughton. 


3 (below). William Dobson. Montague Bertie, 2nd Earl of Lindsey, 
canvas, 44} X 37} in., painted, presumably at Oxford, c. 1643-44. 
The Earl of Gainsborough. 


which Lord and Lady Arundell kneel at the foot of the Cross 
(237) (No. 5) is a remarkable piece to have been painted in 
England between the Reformation and the easier years of the late 
eighteenth century. 

The more consistently successful or cynically fashionable 
artists are well represented in the exhibition. Jacob Huysmans is 
seen at his most flamboyant in the well-known Coke Children 
(69) from Melbourne Hall and in the Duchess of Powis (55) from 
Powis Castle which seems an important addition to his oeuvre: as 
important indeed, as the well-known Catherine of Braganza at 
Windsor with which it has affinities. There is a perhaps un- 
expected gravity, however, in Huysmans’ Sir William Morice 
(47) from Antony. The charming Arcadian portrait of Lord 


4 (left). Sir Peter Lely. The Earl of Carnarvon and his Brother, canvas, 46} X 
68} in. The Earl of Carnarvon. 


5 (below). John Michael Wright. Henry, 3rd Baion Arundell of Wardour, 
with his Wife at the foot of the Cross, canvas, 734 X 61 in., painted c. 1665 
traditionally in order to hang at the Convent of Poor Clares at Rouen, 
where Cecily, daughter of the two votive figures, was a nun. R. J. R. 
Arundell, Esq. 


Burghley (218) by Wissing is a reminder of his success in capturing 
much of Lely’s fashionable practice in the 1680’s and illustrates 
the quality of court portraiture in the reign of James II and the 
extent of Lely’s influence therein. The cosmopolitan flavour of 
the later Stuart court is felt very strongly in the exotic portraits 
painted by such Frenchified artists as Simon Verelst and Henri 
Gascars. Gascars’ Duchess of Orleans (80) from Goodwood 
represents the nadir of fashionable French portraiture; Verelst’s 
extraordinary broken-necked Charles II (92) from Clarence 
House, or his revealed and revealing Nell Gwynn (90), stand in 
judgment on the gallicizing influences at Charles II’s court which 
persuaded Verelst that he could paint portraits. 

The best English painters of the period, John Greenhill and 
John Riley, emerge by contrast, as one would expect, as much 
less ebullient and less accomplished, but more serious than their 
rivals from abroad. Greenhill’s Earl of Shaftesbury (172) from St. 
Giles’s House, or Riley’s John Dryden (152) (No. 6) from Traquair, 
reveal a less subjective and more truthful approach to their 
patron(s) than their more skilful foreign rivals whose postures 
and conventions they ape in the designs as a whole. In such 
smaller portraits as Riley’s Elias Ashmole (213) of 1689, Riley is 
seen clearly as the lineal ancestor of Richardson, Hudson and 
Reynolds. 

It is to be hoped that the exhibition will do something to 
restore the reputation of Sir Godfrey Kneller. Many of his very 
early portraits are Vitiated by the fashions of contemporary 
portraiture at Whitehall and Versailles. But even in such spare 
and gawky portraits as those of Lord Worcester (407) from Bad- 
minton or the Marquess of Tweeddale (355) from Yester we are 
conscious of a lack of pretence and swagger in the presentation of 
character which must have been refreshing to patrons who could 
hardly remember a time when Lely had not dominated the scene. 
From about 1680, however, Kneller displays a variety and 
accomplishment in designing a full-length that Lely never 
troubled to evolve; and in certain portraits he appears to have 
broken away from the conventions, within which Lely had con- 
sistently worked, to paint a group of early masterpieces which 
are among the finest of British portraits. One may mention, 
among the portraits exhibited at the Academy, Sir Isaac Newton 
(217) (No. 7), lent by the Earl of Portsmouth, the Earl of 
Leicester (356) from Penshurst and the Earl of Dorset (359) from 
Knole, as examples of Kneller’s keen vision, austere technique 
and arresting inventiveness of design in this early middle period 
of his too successful career. 

It is inevitable that portraits should predominate in paintings 
of the later Stuart period; but there are a number of paintings and 
drawings that reveal the increasing interest in the other genres and 
point to the Continental, and especially Dutch, influence in the 
growth of these genres into their distinctively English flowerings 
in the eighteenth century. Jan Wyck, as the teacher of John 
Wootton, laid the foundations of English sporting painting, and 
his little equestrian portraits, such as the Duke of Monmouth 
(307) (No. 8) from Drumlanrig, established a favourite English 
form of small military or sporting portrait. His record of the 


6 (above). John Riley. John Dryden, canvas, 48 » 
ably painted c. 1685. F. J. Maxwell-Stuart, Esq. 


36 in., prob- 


Duke’s battles (¢.g. 300) are historical documents of great import- 
ance, comparable to the wonderful pieces by the two Van de 
Veldes. Their influence on English marine painting is stressed in 
this exhibition. It contains some magnificent set-pieces; some of 
their preparatory material in the display of drawings; and, in the 
picture from the National Maritime Museum (306), their earliest 
extant English piece. The loveliest of their works in the exhibi- 
tion is surely Sir Bruce Ingram’s Race (284) (No. 9) with its un- 
forgettable impression of high wind, broken sky and slapping 
water. Other foreign painters were providing at this period 
precious glimpses of the English scene: Siberechts in his little 
decorative canvas (137) from Helmingham, in his delightfully 
unrehearsed Scene at Cheveley (434) from Belvoir, or in his 
familiar view of Longleat (144); Vorstermans in the picture of 
Althorp (179) (No. 10) that can with confidence be attributed to 
him; Esselens in a comparatively spontaneous view of the 
Thames Valley (208); Griffier in his charmingly anecdotal little 
copper of Windsor and Eton (141) (No. 11) from Petworth; or 
Thomas Wyck’s Fire of London (t70) (No. 12) from Badminton 
which has the air of being an accurate contemporary account of 
the disaster. 

The popularity at this time of certain forms of Dutch painting 
is well illustrated. There is the perspective by Hoogstraeten from 
Dyrham (153) which so fascinated Pepys and, much less familiar, 
three examples (e.g. No. 13) from the series of genre scenes 
hich are stated to have been painted for Lord Clifford. There 
are two very attractive examples of the obscure Scottish painter 
|. G. Ferguson (142, 149) which are entirely Dutch in design and 
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7. Sir Godfrey Kneller. Sir 
Isaac Newton, canvas, 30 = 
25 in. The Earl of Ports- 
mouth, 


8 (above). Jan Wyck. James Scott, Duke of Monmouth, canvas, 25} < 304 in. 
The Duke of Buccleuch. 


9 (below). Willem van de Velde the Younger. The Race between the Cleve- 
land and the Henrietta, canvas, 13 < 21 in. Sir Bruce Ingram. 


Io. Jan Vorstermans. A View of Althorp, canvas, 314 < 41 in., painted c. 
1678. The Earl Spencer. 


11 (above). Jan Griffier. Windsor and Eton, on copper, 19? 25} in., prob- 
ably painted c. 1690. John Wyndham, Esq. 

12-(below). Thomas Wyck. The Fire of London, canvas, 244 < 36 in. The 
Duke of Beaufort. 


24 in., signed. Lord 


13. Pieter Roestraeten. 
Clifford of Chudleigh. 


Lancing a Boil, canvas, 30 


handling; and Largillierre’s Vanitas (211) is one of the very few 
still-life pieces that he is known to have painted while he was 
working in London under the eye of Lely. The only English 
artist who seems to have worked successfully in a lesser genre— 
a genre, that is, other than the portrait—was Francis Barlow. As 
always, he is seen at his best in his drawings, of which an attrac- 
tive selection is in the Small South Room, but nearby there are 
two canvases from the series formerly at Shardeloes which one 
feels must have been painted, as pieces in these lesser genres so 
often were, to be set into the panelling of a newly decorated 
Restoration interior. 

Its most tenacious student would not claim that painting in the 
age of Charles II and James II reached a very high level. It is a 
confused and confusing period, without the drama, or indeed the 
beauty, of painting in the time of Charles I. There is no turning- 
point, such as the arrival of Van Dyck, to provide a central 
theme. We tend to see artists like Lely or Huysmans in relation to 
Van Dyck’s example; and the best that we claim for Kneller or 
Riley is their anticipation of some of the qualities we associate 
with Hogarth or Reynolds. Perhaps the greatest value of this 
exhibition to the student is the lesson it teaches: that we cannot 
adequately assess the later, much richer, periods in English paint- 
ing without an understanding, which can be absorbed at Burling- 
ton House this winter, of the formative influences in the age of 
the later Stuarts. 


1. Silver-gilt mace, signed ‘Made by Tobias Coleman of London 
Gouldsmith’, 40 in. long. The Borough of Marlborough. 


2. Silver-gilt mace, no marks, dated 1660, 51} in. long. The 
Borough of Abingdon. 


3. One of a pair of 10} in. high silver sconces, maker’s mark IN 
in a heart, dated 1668, the plates embossed with a crowned 
CRII. The Duke of Buccleuch. 


4. One of a pair of 18 in. high silver andirons, c. 1670, no marks, 
bearing an applied CR monogram. The Lord Brownlow. 


5. Silver-gilt 128 in. wide caddinet, maker’s mark WE between 
two mullets, London hall-mark for 1683. The Earl of Lonsdale. 


After the Republican Interlude— 


Silver at the 
Restoration 


Charles Oman 


‘Ts HE private collector learns at an early stage that if he 
desires to own a piece of Charles II silver he will have to be 
content with something of minor importance. This does not 
mean that the plate of this period is very rare. There are still 
plenty of first-class pieces in England. Some of the most dis- 
tinguished examples are still in the possession of the few noble 
families whose belongings have not yet been scattered; the 
remainder are safe in public possession in one form or another. 
Though it would be impossible to organise an adequate exhibi- 
tion without drawing upon the former source, visitors to the 
present exhibition at Burlington House are likely to find a 
greater number of surprises amongst the nationally owned plate, 
which is on exhibition much too seldom. 

Anyone acquainted with the documents of the Restoration 
period will know that the year 1660 was reckoned as the 11th 
year of the reign of Charles II. The legal fiction, by which he was 


assumed to have succeeded on the death of his father, represents 
an artistic reality; since most of the shapes and forms of decora- 
tion popular after the Restoration had been in use for some years 
before his return. Similarly the inclusion of pieces made in the 
three years of the reign of James II is amply justified by the fact 
that they do not differ from those made in the reign of his 
brother; whereas a general change is visible after 1688 when 
Huguenot influence began to be important. 

The republican interlude was responsible, directly or in- 
directly, for quite a number of the exhibits. On 6th June, 1649, a 
design for a mace lacking any royal emblems was officially 
approved and all corporations were ordered to obtain one. 
Many corporations did the minimum to comply: so that in 1660 
their goldsmiths had little difficulty in returning their maces to 
their former state. Corporations which had been so unwise as to 
order new maces under the Commonwealth were faced with the 
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6 & 7. Silver-gilt wine-cistern and cooler, maker’s mark IC, c. 
1670: 52 in. high and 45 in. wide respectively. The Viscountess 
De Isle. 


8. Pair of 16} in. high silver-gilt flagons, maker’s mark WH 
above a crescent, London hall-mark for 1683. The City of 
Portsmouth. 


alternatives of adding the royal insignia or of commissioning a 
new one. The Marlborough mace (No. 1) illustrates the former 
policy. The Royal Arms and a crown were added, and the in- 
scription THE FREEDOM OF ENGLAND BY GODS BLES- 
SING RESTORED 1652 made orthodox by changing the date 
to 1660. The people of Abingdon seem to have opted immedi- 
ately for a new mace as it bears the date 1660 (No. 2). 

A number of exhibits derive from the expensive process of 
refurnishing the palaces which had been despoiled during the 
Commonwealth. Though the well-known silver furniture has 
been graciously loaned by Her Majesty the Queen from Windsor 
Castle, other pieces come from noble collections. Thus the Duke 
of Buccleuch has loaned a pair of sconces (No. 3), Earl Brownlow 
a pair of andirons (No. 4), and from the Earl of Lonsdale has 
come a caddinet (No. 5). Charles Il would appear to have tried to 
introduce into England some of the elaborate dinner ritual which 
he had observed in exile at the court of Louis XIV. The caddinet 
(French Cadenas) consisted of an oblong tray on which a napkin 
was laid, having at one end a box for a salt-cellar and another for 
a knife, fork and spoon. Unfortunately the arms on Lord 
Lonsdale’s example (No. 5) are those of William and Mary as it 
was the practice of the Jewel House to bring the Royal Plate up to 
date at each accession. Though the cadenas ritual meant a lot in 


France, it did not appeal to English taste. In England the cad- 
dinet only appeared at the coronation banquets in Hanoverian 
times. The two belonging to Lord Lonsdale appear to have been 
sold from the Royal Plate in 1808, when it became urgent to find 
money for the support of the Princess of Wales without giving 
Parliament an opportunity to discuss her husband’s debts. It 
seems likely that the other pieces of Charles II plate may have a 
similar story. 

Since the number but not the size of the exhibits was the limit- 
ing factor, the majority of the pieces are on the large side. The 
wine-cistern lent by Viscountess De I’Isle (No. 6) must be the 
biggest piece of solid Charles II silver still surviving. Together 
with its cooler (No. 7) it testifies to the extravagant use of silver 
at this period. Its original owner, Philip Stanhope, 2nd Earl of 
Chesterfield, was, moreover, a person of no great importance 
who held only minor court appointments. 

Though in the main the plate of the Restoration period is 
linked closely with that of the eighteenth century, certain pieces 
recall the preceding age. If a pair of large flagons (then known as 
livery pots), formed part of the Gitar of the dresser in the 
Great Hall in Tudor and Early Stuart times, by the Restoration 
these had become obsolete in the home; since the great hall had 
been abandoned in favour of the dining room. Though flagons 


continued to be made for church use, the only secular ones were 
intended for corporations and livery companies. A magnificent 
pair (No. 8) has been loaned by the City of Portsmouth, which 
received them from the notorious Louise Renée de Querouaille 
whom Charles rewarded with the title of Duchess of Ports- 
mouth. 

The traditional form of standing cup had its last flowering at 
this time and is represented by examples showing the principal 
styles in vogue. The more ornate is illustrated by one (No. 9) 
received by Sir Sampson White as his fee for serving in the 
‘botelry’ at the coronation banquet, a traditional privilege of the 
mayors of Oxford. A simpler version is shown by a cup (No. 10) 
which is one of a pair presented to the City of Nottingham by 
Henry Cavendish, 2nd Duke of Newcastle. The ‘Spanish 
Ambassador’s Cup’ of 1680 from New College, Oxford, is of 
basically the same design but with an all-over matted decoration, 


9. Silver-gilt, 224 in. high, standing cup, maker’s mark FL above a 
bird, London hall-mark for 1665. The City of Oxford. 


10. One of a pair of silver-gilt, 16 in. high, standing cups, maker’s 
mark IH above a fleur-de-lis, London hall-mark for 1681. The City 
of Nottingham. 


11. One of a pair of 8 in. wide silver octagonal salvers, maker’s 
mark I- B between six pellets, c. 1680. Lady Benson. 


12. Silver cup and cover, 7} in. high, maker’s mark TK above a 
rosette, London hall-mark for 1672. The Borough of Okehampton. 


whilst the Normansell Cup of 1683 from the Wax Chandlers’ 
Company gives a chinoiserie version. 

The last form of decoration is well represented by a ginger-jar 
of 1685 and a pair of vases of 1688 from the Duke of Rutland; a 
monteith of 1684 from King’s College, Cambridge; and a 
tankard of 1678 and a pair of salvers of about the same date from 
Lady Benson. One of these (No. 11) is illustrated as it is a perfect 
example of its sort. 

Though most of the pieces mentioned illustrate the more 
elaborate forms of decoration, the simpler ones are also very well 
represented. Amongst these may be included a charming two- 
handled cup with a cover which can be reversed and used as a 
stand (No. 12). It has the 1672 hall-mark and is lent by the 
Borough of Okehampton. It is the best example in the exhibition 
of the use of cut card decoration, as the effective decoration of the 
lids of the Portsmouth flagons is only visible on close inspection. 
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Furniture of 


Charles II’s Reign 


at Burlington House 


Ralph Edwards 
1. London Delftware dish, 13 in. diameter, c. 1662, painted in HEN Charles II returned from exile in May 1660, he 
blue with Charles II and Catherine of Braganza and in- brought in with him ‘a politer way of living’ as Evelyn 


scribed C R, Q K (No. 321 in Exhibition). Loaned by the 


Vieiiid aaa observed in his Diary, looking backward at the end of the reign. 


The examples of the decorative arts included in the Winter 
Exhibition at the Royal Academy vividly suggest what this 
change in domestic conditions implied and how, with the sudden 
ending of the austerities imposed by the Civil War and Inter- 
regnum, this ‘politer way of living’ in a profuse and pleasure- 
loving society soon ‘passed to luxury and intolerable expense’. 

The ‘Glorious Restoration’ ushered in the first and most inten- 
sive phase of English Baroque, an international style originating 
in Italy and derived from the classic of the Renaissance, but 
introduced here by the king and his courtiers from France. There 
in architecture and painting it was soon to be frowned upon at 
the Academies, though suiting the personal tastes and aims of 


2. Gilt side table decorated with ‘Bantam Work’ (incised 
lacquer), 315 X 47 X 26 in., c. 1685 (No. 458). Colonel N. R. 
Colville. 


3- Ebonised table mounted with silver plaques, 30 « 46 » 
26 in., c. 1675-80, the central oval plaque chased with rose, 
tulip and leaf ornament enclosing an applied cypher FC and 


M reversed and Earl’s coronet (for Frances Cranfield, Louis XIV, it was later restored to favour and throughout the 
daughter and heiress of Lionel, Earl of Middlesex) (No. 74). reign may be said to have retained its hold on the decorative arts. 
Lord Sackville. Lacking the highly organised central control imposed on the 
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fantastic and grotesque. 


* furniture and the other decorative arts at 


‘ irlington H se provide a synopsis of the prevailing style in its 


tations throughout the reign, mainly reflecting 
the Court and governing class. Their lavish patronage 
ndard, which though largely modified, or freely adapted, 
those unable to afford the ‘intolerable expense’ determined 
general character of the production; so that these objects in 
‘many different categories and varying greatly in quality, have an 
unmistakable family likeness and all clearly conform to the gov- 
erning style. Within a brief period Baroque, so congruous with 
the aims of absolute monarchy and an age of carnival, triumphed 
over the whole decorative field. The works of English artists 
and craftsmen, though neverso closely integrated as in France, and 
Jacking the unifying factor of drawings and published designs 
poured out for the French Crown in enormous numbers, never- 
theless convey an extraordinary impression of stylistic unity. 
They draw upon a common repertory of ornament which is 
narrow in range: adapted to different purposes with great 
ingenuity identical or very similar, motifs—cornucopia, flowers, 
fruit, winged putti and acanthus—are found in Carolean furniture, 
textiles, silver plate and plasterwork. 

At Burlington House, while the paintings and miniatures of 
the period are shown on a quite unprecedented scale and would 
alone make the Exhibition memorable, every aspect of post- 
Restoration art is represented, with the unavoidable exceptions 
of mural painting and the great decorative schemes in pear and 
lime wood of Grinling Gibbons and his school; of which the 
absence inevitably detracts something from the full concentration 
of baroque effect. 

In a brief notice it is only possible to glance at the decorative 
arts of the Carolean age in general, but we may single out a few 
examples of the furniture in the Exhibition, with a preference for 

those which exhibit the style in ‘its most advanced degree’. 

Of the prodigal luxury of the Court furniture covered with 
plates of silver richly embossed and chased is perhaps the most 
striking memorial; and one in which Restoration taste hovered 
perilously on the borderline between magnificent and vulgarity. 


( iS 

mistress, were plentiful ied with silver 
the prodigious accumulations of Louis XIV s Co 
were melted down when incessant wars had emptied his 
Treasury, but here the vogue is still commemorated by some few 
survivals. At Knole there is a whole set, a table, mirror, stands 
and sconces made for that Maecenas, the 6th Earl of Dorset, while 
at Windsor there are several splendid examples. The centre table 
given to Charles by the Citizens of London in 1670 and a mirror 
bearing the Royal cypher (Nos. 61 and 60), still richer and more 
fanciful in ornament, have been graciously lent by Her Majesty. 
This enrichment with silver is most effective when it is foiled by 
a background of ebony, as in another set at Knole of which the 
table is illustrated (Fig. 3). 

Marquetry, lacquer and japanning helped to gratify the passion 
for colour so characteristic of post-Restoration taste. At first in the 
marquetry the influence of Dutch craftsmen, through whom 
mainly the technique was acquired, is very perceptible in the 
rather coarse polychromatic inlay with its strong contrasts of 
tone, but later the cutting becomes noticeably finer, the colour 
more harmonious and restrained. Here, among a number of fine 
examples, the mirror, table and stands decorated with floral 
marquetry from Wilton are particularly notable as a rare survival 
of a complete set (No. 95). A parquetry of laburnum, olive or 
lignum vitae, cut from the branches and arranged symmetrically, 
was sometimes adopted instead of marquetry—a less showy but 


urniture. 


4. Silver centre table, 313 x 414 X 27} in., 1670. The elaborate 
silver embossing on the top centres in the royal crown and 
cypher of Charles II. Given to the King by the citizens of 
London in 1670 (No. 61). Her Majesty the Queen. 


5. Centre table, 315 x 45 X 29% in., c. 1685, carved and 
veneered with maplewood, parcel-gilt, the top inlaid with a 
strapwork of silver; showing strong French influence (No. 
37). The Trustees of the Chatsworth Settlement. 
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and his Courtiers. 


very attractive form of decoration. Of this treatment, a cabinet, 
one of a pair from Windsor Castle (No. 479, Fig. 6), is a most 
notable specimen, the laburnum vencer being cut to display the 
sapwood near the bark. Lavishly mounted with embossed silver, 
both the central door and the pendant below bear the monogram 
of Queen Henrietta Maria. These splendid cabinets probably 
formed part of the furnishings of Somerset House, the palace 
which the Queen occupied for five years after the Restoration, 
and were subsequently given by her to Henry Jermyn, Earl of 
St. Albans, to whom gossip alleged she had been secretly 
married. 

Lacquered furniture imported from the Orient and the English 
Japanned imitations, are the most conspicuous surviving proofs 
of the craze for Chinoiserie and Orientalia which set in at this 
time in England, Holland and France. 

Cabinets were mounted on gilded or silvered stands, which 
with their boldly scrolled supports and deep aprons lavishly 
carved with putti and foliage, are quintessential expressions of the 
Baroque. In a pair of cabinets (No. 68) the doors are decorated 
with admirably drawn polychrome bouquets of flowers in vases, 
a motif seldom seen in Late Stuart japanning and here carried out 
with a rare degree of accomplishment. In the stands of two cabi- 
nets from The Vyne (Nos. 78 & 91), on which the silvering, 
having been painted over, has lately been restored, instead of the 
more usual coarsely modelled terminal female figures, the scrolled 
supports finish in cherubs’ heads. But though the stands are 
similar in design, they differ appreciably in detail, showing with 
what resource the carvers varied stock ornaments in their 
tepertory. The supports of a gilt centre table (No. 458, Fig. 2) 
again are carved with the cherub motif, the top and frieze being 


an outstanding example of “Bantam Work’, the English imitation 
of incised lacquer, which Stalker and Parker assured readers of 
their Treatise of Japanning was ‘almost obsolete and out of 
fashion’ in the year of its publication (1688). 

There is a number of chairs, some richly upholstered, with the 
frames gilded or of carved walnut, the fashionable wood. On 
post-Restoration walnut chairs with carved backs and seats a 
crown held up by putti on crestings and front stretcher are the 
salient ornaments and an indication of native origin, as on Dutch 
examples their place is taken by an eagle displayed or foliated 
scrolls in association with a distinct type of turning; though 
entries in the Lord Chamberlain’s accounts of chairs with frames 
‘of the Dutch turning’ show that the nationality may be difficult 
to determine. The function of some of the more elaborate chairs 
in palaces and great houses was primarily decorative rather than 
utilitarian, the most conspicuous examples being the armchair 
carved, painted and gilt, bearing the arms of Charles and Queen 
Catherine, and another not much less ostentatious, said to have 
been given by the King to St. John’s College, Cambridge (No. 
446, Fig. 11 & No. 444). The gilt armchairs of the period are 
well represented by well-known examples from Ham House and 
the Venetian Ambassador’s Room at Knole (Nos. 428 & 481), 


6. One of a pair of cabinets, mounted with embossed silver, 
75% * 59 X 194 in., c. 1665, veneered with ‘oyster pieces’ of 
laburnum. The central door of the upper stage bears the 
monogram of Queen Henrietta Maria (No. 479). Her 
Majesty the Queen. 


7- Japanned cabinet on carved and silvered stand, 653 x 42 
21 in., c. 1685 (No. 78). The National Trust (The Vyne: see 
The Connoisseur, June, 1960). 


8. Limewood carving of a snipe, lace cravat, foliage and a 
medallion portrait, 23 x 14 in., attributed to Grinling 
Gibbons. The medallion bears a resemblance to portraits of 
Gibbons by Kneller and Closterman (No. 435). Thé Chats- 
worth Settlement. 


9. Table clock by Ahasuerus Fromanteel, height 14 in., c. 
1665-70, ebony veneered, with gilt mounts (No. 467). R. T. 
Gwynn Collection (see The Connoisseur, June, 1959). 


while another from Burghley (No. 478, Fig. 12) is carved with 
angels blowing trumpets on the front stretcher, and decorated 
with floral sprays in colour, like a pair of very similar armchairs 
formerly in the State Bedroom at Glenham Hall, Suffolk. This 
motif of trumpeting angels seems to have been employed only 
by Thomas Roberts, who supplied furniture to the Crown during 
Charles II’s reign. It is also found on the Knole armchairs. 
Mirror frames carved in limewood like one from Burghley 
House (No. 456, Fig. 10) afford a microcosm of the Grinling 
Gibbons style, the naturalistic elements of the interior decorative 
schemes of Gibbons and his followers being skilfully adapted to 
the smaller scale. It was the sleight of hand illusionism by which 
‘the art arrived ever at deception’ and the imitation of one mater- 
ial by another, that won the admiration of Gibbons’ contempor- 
aries and later of Horace Walpole, but he was also a gifted designer 
with a sure instinct for decorative effect. No frames of the kind 


can be attributed to Gibbons on documentary evidence, but a 
picture frame, formerly in Horace Walpole’s collection at 
Strawberry Hill and enclosing a ‘conversation piece’ of Sir 
Robert Walpole and his first wife, which is now in the possession 
of Mr. W. S. Lewis in America (Dictionary of English Furniture 
revised edit. Vol. Ill, p. 24. Fig. 18) is of superlative quality and 
may confidently be accepted as from Gibbons’ own hand. Natur- 
alism is one of the many strands in the complex web of the style, 
and Gibbons, who flung his exuberant, yet carefully co-ordinated, 
decorations so lavishly on walls, chimney-pieces and door frames, 
was unmistakably a baroque artist. Of the panels composed of 
dead birds and other naturalistic motifs in which he displays his 
astonishing technical virtuosity, that at Chatsworth (included in 
the Exhibition) (No. 435, Fig. 8) and another at Cullen in 
Banffshire are the most remarkable. The medallion in the Chats- 
worth carving bears a strong resemblance to portraits of Gibbons 
by Kneller and Closterman, and may be accepted asa self-portrait. 

This is merely a small selection from an Exhibition, in which 
many of the finest examples are drawn from a few great houses— 
Knole, Boughton, Burghley and Chatsworth, largely refurnished 
during this period, and still rich repositories of Carolean art. 
Throughout the reign, and notably after its close, classical in- 
fluences competed and sometimes triumphed over baroque, 
insuring a greater regard for balance and proportion and a more 
reticent use of ornament, as in the beautiful centre table from 
Chatsworth (No. 37, Fig. 5). 

In directing attention to a few of the most ornate and character- 
istic examples of Restoration taste much that is certainly in no way 
inferior in beauty and interest has been passed over—notably the 
fine group of clocks by Tompion and other eminent makers. 
This was the age of the introduction of the pendulum and various 
memorable technical improvements, but the clocks in the Exhi- 
bition are there primarily as works of art and not on account of 
their horological interest. 

There is one conspicuous but unavoidable omission. The risks 
involved prevented the inclusion of one of the Great State Beds of 
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10. Mirror in carved and gilt frame; the inner border 
japanned in black and gold, 58} 38} in., c. 1680 (No. 456). 
The Marquess of Exeter. 


11. Walnut armchair, 52 x 25} x 23 in., c. 1680. On the crest- 
ing are the arms of Charles II and of Catherine of Braganza 
(No. 446). The Glasgow Art Gallery and Museum (Burrell 
Collection). 


12. One of a pair of carved, gilt and painted armchairs, 40 x 
24 X 27 in., c. 1685, attributed to Thomas Roberts (No. 478). 
The Marquess of Exeter. 


the period which, with their hangings of silk, velvet or embroid- 
ery, plumes of ostrich feathers at the corners of the tester and row 
upon row of silk tasselled fringe, are highly baroque in character, 
and provided an opportunity for reckless expenditure, the Crown 
and great magnates sometimes squandering sums equal to the 
average income of a temporal peer on a single magnificent bed. 

The decorative arts of the Restoration at Burlington House 
provide fascinating contrasts and parallels with those of the age 
of Louis Quatorze, lately so splendidly shown at the Musée des 
Arts Décoratifs in Paris. There can be no doubt that the style of 
the Restoration was in the main derived from France, with an 
appreciable Dutch admixture. If at the outset there is a lack of 
finish and virtuosity in the English productions and their makers 
in Evelyn’s biased cosmopolitan view were ‘very vulgar and 
pitiful artists’, before long our craftsmen attained a standard of 
technical excellence which, in the same authority’s judgment, 
was ‘equal to any we meet with abroad’. 


g a full-scale study appropri- 
mission is all the more singular in 
English native-born painters of the 
eved a high Continental as well as local 
he assembly in the Small South Room 
se, as a feature in the Age of Charles II 
y the Royal Academy, of 82 miniatures 
ooper, ranging over the whole of his work- 


neral account of Samuel Cooper’s life and work is 
in 1929 by Basil S. Long in his British Miniaturists 
only major contributions to our knowledge of 
contemporary documents have been the discoveries 
rofessor A. M. Criné in the records of the Grand Duke 
f Tuscany, and published by her in the Rivista d’ Arte, 
54) and in the Burlington Magazine, Vol. 99, 1957. 
: e we get a fascinating glimpse of Samuel Cooper in 
1667, a tiny man, all wit and courtesy, as well housed as Lely, 
with his table covered with velvet; a valuable corroboration 
of the personal descriptions given by Pepys and other contem- 
poraries from which we know that Cooper was a cultivated and 
well-travelled man. 

The relations between Cooper and Cosmo III did not termin- 
ate with the painting of the Grand Duke’s portrait (now lost) and 
the purchase of two miniatures for his collections of portraits of 
beautiful women (probably the two now lent from the Uffizi: 
Nos. 632, 646). After Cooper’s death he received lists from his 
agent of the miniatures left in the possession of the artist’s widow, 
and the implications of these lists, both in establishing the exist- 
ence of certain portraits and in showing that a great many were 
left unfinished, have yet to be worked out. There is evidence in 
the correspondence that copies of Cooper’s work by other hands 
could be obtained in his life-time: and immediately after his 
death the Grand Duke’s agents were afraid of being imposed upon 
by the works of imitators, while they equally suggested that the 
unfinished miniatures might be completed by other hands. In 
another source also awaiting study, the catalogue of the sale of 
Michael Rosse in 1723, are the records of many copies after 
Cooper by Mrs. Rosse. It seems, therefore, that there has been 
ample scope for confusion over the authentic works of Samuel 
Cooper in the last three centuries. The only way to make a 
confident selection between the genuine, undamaged and un- 
retouched specimens of his art, and the many works by other 
hands which have been enriched with false signatures, is to study a 
corpus such as this, in which the general level of quality is so high 
that the hallmarks of his ability and style are apparent. 

Such a corpus must depend most heavily on the three collec- 
tions in which Cooper is represented by many works, and those 
of high quality: that is, Her Majesty the Queen’s, the Duke of 
Portland’s, and the Duke of Buccleuch’s. Although reinforced 
recently by James II (No. 561) from the Sotheby Collection and 
Sir William Palmer (No. 643) from the sitter’s family, the national 
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yy no means the only great 


collection in the Victoria and Albert Museum cannot yet be 
compared with any single one of these great accumulations, so 
far as its representation of Cooper is concerned. 

One early collection, that of Sir Andrew Fountaine, who 
singularly enough was a friend of Cosmo III’s, contained a 
number of important works by Cooper, but was destroyed by a 
fire at White’s Coffee House. There is no evidence from which 
we can now judge how serious a loss this may have been. If 
Cooper’s nephew, Pope, was correct in characterising Fountaine 
as ‘False as his Gems, and cancer’d as his Coins’, it may not have 
been so extensive. 

The collection formed early in the eighteenth century by Lord 
Harley, later second Earl of Oxford, was more fortunate and, hav- 
ing descended to the Dukes of Portland, is the source for many 
of the finest miniatures in the present exhibition. Among them 
are such peaks of the artist’s achievement as the splendidly 
masculine Henry Sidney, Earl of Romney (esteemed the handsom- 
est man of his time) (No. 584), Sir Thomas Tomkyns (No. 586), and 
Sir Frescheville Holles (No. 582), the misleadingly genial Arch- 
bishop Gilbert Sheldon (No. 583), and the tender and unfinished 
portrait of Christina Cooper (No. 581), the artist’s wife. 

Although much of the English Royal Collection of miniatures 
was formed in the nineteenth century—the process of its assembly 
is hardly documented at all—its five most capital possessions were 
in all probability acquired by Charles II himself: that is, the large- 
scale working sketches of Catherine of Braganza (No. 564), Monck 
(No. 566), the Duchess of Cleveland (No. 567), the Duchess of 
Richmond (No. 565), and Monmouth (No. 568). At least this is by 
far the most likely explanation of the presence of these works; 
though there is some mystery about the transaction. The year 
after Samuel Cooper’s death, Charles II granted his widow an 
annuity of £200 for life, there being ‘several pictures or pieces of 
limning of a very considerable value, which are agreed to be 
delivered into our hands for our own use’. It can scarcely be 
doubted that the five large-scale sketches, which included portraits 
of the Queen, two of the King’s mistresses, his idolised bastard 
Monmouth, and Monck, who restored him to his throne, are 
among the works in question. Yet five years later, in 1677, the 
same five sketches, together with two now lost of the former 
Duchess of York and the Countess of Sunderland, were among 
those offered to Cosmo III by his London agent Terriesi from 
Mrs. Cooper’s possessions. Probably the explanation is to be 
found in her petitioning the King for payment of her pension in 
1676; she was holding the miniatures in pledge until she could see 
signs that the money for them was forthcoming. 

The third great collection of Coopers—the Buccleuch Collec- 
tion—was formed during the middle years of the nineteenth 
century by the fifth Duke of Buccleuch, who was remarkably 
successful in finding seventeenth-century miniatures of high 
quality. It was a time when unfortunately some of the traditions 
of the sitters represented in the portraits had been lost and fanciful 
new names had been supplied for them. But no iconographical 
doubts assail the magnificent sketch-portrait of Cromuell (No. 
588), the subject of a remarkable tribute by Walpole. 
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oans of single works, 
s for which they were 
painted. The illustrations to this article have been mainly drawn 
from these less well-known works. Such, for example, is the 
portrait of Sir John Carew (No. 591), the regicide, ‘a republican 
without guile and reproach’, which shows that Cooper was as 
capable of entering into the uncompromising sternness of the 
extremists as he was into the romantic loyalty of the Royalists, 
exemplified in the informal miniature of Sir Justinian Isham 
(No. 652). 

The most perplexing of all the unresolved questions about 
Samuel Cooper is the determination of his beginnings as a por- 
trait miniaturist, and the establishment of any substantial and 
credible body of his early work. Samuel Cooper was born in 
1609; we should expect that a gifted painter, capable of developing 
into the leading practitioner of his art, would show clear signs of 
independence by the time he was 25 years old—that is to say, in 
this case, by 1634. But, counting both the miniatures in the 
Winter Exhibition and others not exhibited, it is questionable 
whether the number of known works which can be assigned to 
Samuel Cooper and dated before 1640 exceeds eight. He there- 
fore can hardly be regarded as an artist with a connected and con- 
tinuous series of datable works until he was well over 30 years of 
age. 

It is recorded in Cooper’s earliest biographies that he was the 
pupil and assistant of his uncle John Hoskins; that having excelled 
his master he was taken into partnership; and that eventually, 
through jealousy, Hoskins dissolved this partnership; and Cooper, 
setting up for himself, took most of the business with him. This 
suggests that most of Cooper’s work of the 1630’s is indistin- 
guishably merged with that of Hoskins; though the critical 
analysis of the latter does not reveal any immediate way of dis- 
tinguishing one hand from the other. If it could be accepted as a 
work of Cooper’s, Major de la Hey’s Henrietta Maria (No. 655) 
would be a key piece. This was shown at the Exhibition of British 
Art, 1934, with the approval of no less an expert than B. S. Long 
as being probably a signed work by Samuel Cooper. This 
ascription was based on the monogram SC in pencil or plumbago 
on the prepared gesso back. The miniature shows Henrietta Maria 
in the masque costume for Tempe Restor’d which she wore in 1632; 
the miniature was in Charles I’s collection, described by Vander- 
doort in about 1641 as by Hoskins. Certainly there is nothing in 
the style to separate it from the signed work of Hoskins with 
which we are familiar at about this time—for instance, the por- 
trait of Henrietta Maria in the Rijksmuseum and that of Catherine 
Bruce, Countess of Dysart at Ham House. Since a careful examin- 
ation of the supposed signature on the back suggests that it was 
added after the deep cracks had appeared in the gesso surface, and 
that some of the black lead entered into the crevices of those 
cracks, the most acceptable explanation seems to be that the 
monogram is a later addition, and that the miniature does not 
provide any good evidence for Coopet’s early style. 


Weare still left with a few works which can be assigned to the 
1630's. The most important of these is the halflength miniature 
portrait of Margaret Lemon in men’s clothes, which was lent by 
M. Lugt to the Royal Academy’s Winter Exhibition of 1956. 
There can be no disputing the authenticity of the miniature or 
the identity of the sitter, since the work is signed on the front, and 
also bears on the front the sitter’s name, written by the artist in 
interlaced letters. Margaret Lemon, the mistress of Van Dyck, 


kins’ more conservative and less forceful style, 

of the work which was to follow it. Other mini 
hibition which may be grouped in the same 
Queen’s Unknown Man (No. 601), in which the fin 3 
the signature are well preserved although the face and round 
have been largely repainted; the Robert Devereux, Earl 
(No. 599), also from The Royal Collection, and Henry - 
Earl of Holland (No. 597) from Ham House. From the beginning 
of the 1640's, we have the portrait from the Mauritshuis wh: h 
has recently been found to be signed and dated, and to be based 


1. Lord Clifford of Chudleigh. On vellum, oval, 3} x 2$ in., signed SC (mono- 
gram) and inscribed at the back by the artist: Sr Thomas Clifford 1672. Eta: 
42 Sam: Cooper fecit. Lent to the Royal Academy Winter Exhibition by Lord 
Clifford of Chudleigh. 


upon Van Dyck’s portrait of George Gordon, 2nd Marquess of 
Huntley (No. 595). Unfortunately the last figure of the date is un- 
clear; but it appears to read 1640. This must be one of the last of a 
small series of copies by Cooper after Van Dyck. Their existence, 
no less than the portrait of Van Dyck’s mistress, Margaret 
Lemon, gives ample first hand evidence for the view which has 
been held from the seventeenth century onwards that Cooper 
formed his style by the study of Van Dyck. 

After this troublesome early period we get into easier con- 
ditions for the last thirty years of Cooper’s life; these are sign- 
posted by dated works for most years between 1642 and 1672. 
The artist’s friendships with Hobbes, Petty and other rebellious 
spirits of the age did not impel him to spend the years of the 
Civil War abroad. He pis travelled and became conversant 
with many languages, but this tour seems to have taken place 
earlier. The years of his uninterrupted success begin with the out- 
break of the Great Rebellion. There is a particular type of por- 
trait which we characterise as his Civil War or Commonwealth 


2. A Man, called William Lenthall. On 
vellum, oval, 22 x 2} in. Geoffrey 
Manning, Esq. 


3. A Lady, called Elizabeth Claypole. 
Vellum, oval, 28 x 2} in. Signed and 
dated 1653. The Trustees of the Chatsworth 
Settlement. 


4. Sir Justinian Isham. Vellum, oval, 24 x 
2 in. Signed and dated 1653. Sir Gyles 
Isham, Bt. 


6. Frances Manners, Countess of Exeter. 
Vellum, oval, 34 < 24 in. The Marquess 


5. Richard Wiseman. Vellum, oval, signed 
and dated. The Duke of Rutland. of Exeter. 
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7. Mrs. Hoskins. Chalk, 11 X 9 in., signed S. C. and 
inscribed. A. H. Harford, Esq. 


8. The verso side to A Dead Child: portrait ofa man, 
7 X 5in. A. H. Harford, Esq. 


type, almost completely devoid of colour on background or 
costume—the costume often enough being armour—and austere 
in expression and interpretation. Of these portraits, that of Robert 
Dormer (No. 644), for which the artist was paid £12 in 1650 isa 
typical example. The larger miniature of the Royalist, Lord 
Belasyse (No. 605), presenting a more engaging version of this 
austerity, is relieved by its background of landscape and sky. 

Even before the Restoration there are signs of Cooper’s 
response to a more colourful type of dress and an increased 
gamut of tone in his backgrounds. But with the return of the 
Court and the development of luxurious personal expenditure 
there was far more scope for the full bravura of his style, inter- 
preting the beribboned courtiers in their splendid Persian vests 
and the ladies, relatively simply dressed (except when they wore 
male costume, as they were fond of doing) but with coiffures 
constructed of the most complex systems of ringlets. 

Even when confronted with this magnificent excess, Cooper 
emphasised the more serious and fundamental aspects of his 
sitter’s personality. When faced with a courtly survivor of the 
reign of Charles I moving a disapproving model of integrity in 
the midst of the frivolity of Charles II’s making—as he was with 
Southampton (No. 580), the ailing man who undertook the 
thankless duties of Lord High Treasurer for the first seven years 


of the new reign—he was fully able to enter into his sitter’s 
earnestness and sense of purpose. 

In the midst of his praise Horace Walpole formulates or re- 
peats two criticisms of Cooper which have remained current: 
that he was not as successful with feminine portraits as with male 
ones, and that he was not adept at drawing the figure and the 
drapery. As a corollary to the second he considers that this 
supposed insufficiency with any part but the face accounts for the 
large number of miniatures left unfinished by the artist. 

To consider his portraits of women first, it is true that he does 
not seek to emphasise the femininity of his sitters, as that quality 
is conventionally regarded. It is also true that when Pepys com- 
missioned Cooper to paint the portrait of his wife in 1668 he 
was not satisfied with the likeness. We have no means of judging 
the latter point, on which the opinion of relatives of a sitter must 
be a substantial but not necessarily a decisive witness; for even 
the closest friend may have viewed portraits of familiar faces 
through the eyes of Lely or Huysmans and have been dis- 


satisfied if they did not conform to the same conventions. 


Cooper’s greatest test as a painter of women came with the 
command to paint the mistresses of Charles II. It can hardly be 
doubted that he has succeeded in the remarkable portrait sketch 
of Barbara Villiers, Duchess of Cleveland (No. 567) and in the 


e wher looking afresh 
n he came to paint Cleveland's most 
Teresa Stuart, Duchess of Richmond (No. 
ely dissimilar image of her, with rounded, 
amore open and less lecherous gaze. Comparing 
its we can believe in the vast temperamental 
setween the ambitious grasping Cleveland and the 
lous, good-hearted Richmond. His portrayal of the un- 
ortunate Queen Catherine of Braganza (No. 564) steers a middle 
n the contemporary reports which describe her as 
“a bat, instead of a woman’—and those which call her 
c and agreeable’. Her swarthy complexion and projecting 
eth are not too much concealed in the interests of Court 
ttery. | 
Much earlier than this Cooper had produced such sympathetic 
portraits as Lady Carew (No. 589) and Frances, Countess of Exeter 
(No. 594); and when he is drawing a lady of great character, as 
eee Raitfoee (No. $70), or a genial fat body, as the Unknown 
Lady (No. $72), also in the Buccleuch Collection, the strength of 
will or the humanity come out with unimpaired effect. It seems 


unnecessary to defend Cooper’s paintings of women further 
than by pointing to these successful examples of it. 

Walpole’s second charge was formulated with some exactness 
by Cooper’s first biographer: “His pencil was generally con- 
fined to a head only; and indeed below that part he was not 
always so successful as could be wished’. Insofar as this judgment 
has been supposed to be supported, as it was by Walpole, by the 
large number of his unfinished miniatures, it rests on a mis- 
understanding of the evidence. The unfinished work left by 
Cooper falls into two distinct categories. The most important 
group—the five in the Royal Collection and the Cromwell in 
the Buccleuch Collection—were quite obviously his working 
sketches for portraits which required frequent repetition. Yet 
so hard was this for an earlier age to understand that a legend 
actually grew up round the Cromwell, asserting that it was an 
unauthorised copy confiscated by the Protector before it could 
be completed. The second and larger group of unfinished mini- 
atures consists simply of all those which Cooper had not had time 
to complete before he died. Particularly towards the close of his 


cany of the miniatures | 
constant repetition of s 


Four recently discovered drawings by Samuel Cooper, two 
of which are here illustrated help to confirm his competence 
as a draughtsman. These were found among a large group of 
seventeenth-century drawings belonging to Mr. A. H. Harford, 
and traditionally described as by ‘Gibson’. One of the two por- 
traits of Mrs. Hoskins (No. 576) is signed by Cooper, and may 
well represent his aunt, John Hoskins’ wife. Another, not 
visible in the Exhibition since it is on the back of the touching 
drawing of the dead child, appears to represent the artist’s 
‘cousin Jack’—John Hoskins junior—and although truncated is a 
spirited and forceful portrait sketch. Since only two drawings by 
Cooper were known before these came to light they are a 
valuable addition to our knowledge of this part of his activities, 
and help to bear out the comment made by Norgate in about 
1648: ‘Those (crayon drawings) made by the Gentile Mr. 
Samuel Cooper with a white and black Chalke upon a Coloured 
paper are for likenes, neatnes, and roundnes abastanza da fare 
stupire e maravigliare ogni acutissimo ingegno’. 

Like a later great and original English painter, John Con- 
stable, Samuel Cooper rejected the mannerisms of his age. He 
did not impose the conventional mask upon his sitters, but saw 
them as they really were and revealed their inward characteristics 
in painting them with that searching and creative honesty. And, 
again like Constable, his originality is such that every new piece 
of his is a fresh challenge to the observer; because it is an actual 
interpretation of the person by a penetrating and sympathetic 
observer, it makes a new demand upon the viewer. 
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Southwark (Alias Lambeth) Delftware 
and the Potter, Christian Wilhelm: 2 


Hugh Tait 


N Part 1 of this article (September, 1960) I presented a survey of 

all the dated examples of delftware decorated with the Ming 
‘bird-on-the-rocks’ design which were produced in Christian 
Wilhelm’s workshop in Southwark between 1628-1644. Within 
this relatively secure chronological framework, I now propose to 
illustrate a number of other surviving examples, which, though 
undated, are stylistically attributable to the same potter’s work- 
shop. Fortunately, some of the pieces combine decorative 
features which provide the essential cross-references to show that 
this delftware in imitation of Chinese porcelain was but one 
aspect of the production of Christian Wilhelm’s repertoire—see 
the continuous account in the captions to Nos. 17-33. 

There is not space here to discuss in detail other types of delft- 
ware made by Christian Wilhelm in the years when he enjoyed a 
monopoly. But a brief mention can be made of the early English 
delftware copies of Bernard Palissy wares—the ‘La Fecondite’ 
Dishes (with dates ranging from 1633-1659) and the ‘Snake Dish’ 
dated 1638 (Glaisher, 1399). The colours on these dishes are 
similar to those on the 1628 Richard Key Dish (No. 33) and are all 
certainly from Christian Wilhelm’s workshop. The inventive 
Christian Wilhelm, who copied Ming porcelain and Italian 
maiolica, naturally attempted to rival the revolutionary wares of 
Bernard Palissy; even though he could not really imitate the 
brilliantly coloured lead glazes of Palissy in the crude colours of 
delftware. Christian Wilhelm even attempted to simulate the 
‘Persian blue’ wares of Nevers, though his efforts lack the deep 
lustrous quality of the Nevers pottery. Without doubt, the out- 
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put of Christian Wilhelm’s workshop about 1638 must have been 
both very considerable and very diverse, both extremely eclectic 
and original and, above all, most ambitious. 

No longer does it seem inconceivable that the strange dish in 
the British Museum marked TR (in monogram) 1629 should be 
English delftware (Nos. 34 & 35). Although this dish was given 
to the Museum in 1887 by Sir A. W. Franks, no decisive attribu- 
tion concerning its origin has ever been made, though the loose 
similarity between the mark TR (in monogram) and that illus- 
trated by Fortnum in his great book on Maiolica®? for the 
fabrique of Rossetti founded in 1737 has misled previous scholars 
to ascribe this dish to a Turin pottery. Certainly, the moulded 
shape of this dish resembles metal dishes of the late Renaissance, 
but there is nothing specifically Italian about the pottery. There 
are a great many similarities, however, between both the style of 
painting and of lettering on this dish and the 1629 Mrs. Mary 
Hooper (No. 5, Part 1 of this article). Particularly noticeable are 
the elaborate curls in the ‘6’ and ‘9’ on both pieces, but even the 
method of drawing the birds’ eyes is the same as that used for the 
angel’s eyes. Though the evidence is inconclusive, the stylistic 
afhnities are sufficiently great to justify the attribution of this 
unique piece to the Southwark workshop of Christian Wilhelm. 

I am tempted to regard as the tour de force of Christian Wil- 
helm’s pottery, the unique dish in the Victoria & Albert Museum 
(No. 36) representing ‘Solomon and the Queen of Sheba’ (diam. 
19% ins.). Although undated, the eight ogival panels on the rim 
22 C. Drury E. Fortnum: Maiolica (Oxford, 1896) p. 138, No. 469. 
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contain splendid examples of Wilhelm’s Ming ‘bird-on-the- 
rocks’ decoration, three of which have the Chinese geese, and can 
only have been painted in Wilhelm’s workshop about 1640-50. 
The idea of confining the Ming ‘bird-on-the-rocks’ decoration to 
within a reserved panel is known on one other piece, a tall jug in 
Mannheim (No. 37), which is clearly from Christian Wilhelm’s 
workshop about 1640-50. One of these panels on the left of the 
dish contains a new motif, a grasshopper, but otherwise the 
standard repertoire of the workshop can be discerned. Filling in 
the spandrels between the eight panels on the dish are Italian 
maiolica motifs (amorati, caryatides, masks, swags and grotes- 
ques). The historiated centre, so similar in colour to that on the 


_¥7. Puzzle-Jug (height 6 ins.). Fitzwilliam Museum (Glaisher 1297). 
Although a traditional English form, this puzzle-jug is the only surviving 
English delftware example with this Ming decoration. Despite the blurred 
effect due to the running of the blue in the faulty firing, it is possible to 
recognise in the drawing the characteristics of the style of Christian Wil- 
helm. Indeed, it looks an early work of about 1628-1630. The bands of 
three slanting thin lines used to decorate the neck are a less successful 
version of the motif on the 1628 bottles (Nos. 2, 3 & 4, Part I). 


18a. Samson and the Lion Jug (height 11 ins.). British Museum. Purchased in 
1931, this exceptionally large jug is one of those very rare examples on 
which the decoration in blue with Ming motifs appears side by side with 
polychrome figure scenes in the Renaissance maiolica style—see No. 36 
where the figure drawing appears to be by the same hand and the palette 1s 
similar on both pieces. The only other recorded jug of this shape and size— 
the ‘Beggar’ Jug—is similarly decorated (illustrated in colour in Rackham 
and Read: English Pottery (1924) P1.V), but although the bands of ornament 
are identical, the Ming decoration is replaced by Italian maiolica fruit pat- 
terns in blue, yellow and green. 


18b. Samson and the Lion Jug, side view. British Museum. The Ming motifs 
in blue are of the type frequently found on the rims of Chinese plates 
(No. 1). The handle with its groove and its scroll end resembles that on the 
1634 Jug (No. 13) and the dash-and-three-dots motif around the neck and 
foot is to be found on the lid of the 1632 Posset-pot in the British Museum 
(No. 8a). The arrangement of the 3 initials “TDH’ is in the English delft- 
ware tradition and the long English inscription on the ‘Beggar’ jug con- 
firms that this jug left Christian Wilhelm’s workshop about 1633. It may 
be that the initials ‘IP’ on the front are those of the donor if this was a 
wedding present as the other 3 initials suggest. 


19. Posset-pot (height 5.8 ins.). Museum Boymans/van Beuningen, Rotterdam, 
This piece in a Dutch collection is nevertheless English delftware from the 
workshop of Christian Wilhelm. In form and decoration, it closely re- 
sembles the examples in the Glaisher Collection (No. 6) and the British 
Museum (No. 8a). Though undated and of poor quality and finish, this 
posset-pot was probably made in the early ’thirties. 


20. Tall Jug (height 123 ins.). Fitzwilliam Museum (Glaisher 1300). Several 
strange new features occur: the shape is unparalleled in English pottery, but 
neither does it occur in Continental pottery; the blue painting on a white 
tin-glaze is here covered with a shiny lead(?) glaze which creates an entirely 
new effect; and finally, the flowering plants on either side of the birds are 
quite new, having two pairs and one single flower at the top of each stem. 
These flowers are a development of those on the 1632 Ring-handled Jar 
(No. 10), as are the birds and the insects. The two narrow bands on the 
neck have the same design as was used on the foot-ring of the Rous Lench 
1628 Bottle (No. 4). There is no panel beneath the handle, because it ends 
much higher on the body of the jug, and the main band of decoration on 
the neck is a new design, but the general character of the drawing suggests 
the work of Christian Wilhelm. 


21. Hamburg Faience Jug, 1628 (height 11 ins.). Museum f. Kunst u. 
Gewerbe, Hamburg. From among contemporary Continental pottery, this 
jug appears to be the nearest in form to the Glaisher Tall Jug (No. 20). 
Whether by chance or design, this jug differs as much from the other 
Hamburg faience jugs of the period as it does from the Glaisher Tall Jug.*° 
The chequer and dot pattern which is used on the neck of this and other 
Hamburg jugs may be seen as the source of Christian Wilhelm’s scheme of 
decoration, though in no case does he copy exactly—not even single 
motifs. 


21a. Glass Jug, 1595, (height 8 ins.). British Museum. Generally thought to 
have been made in the Lower Rhineland—and by some, attributed to 
Antwerp—this dated glass jug," with pewter cover, is enamelled around the 
neck with a diaper pattern, in each lozenge of which is a large dot. 
Not only this decorative motif but also the general shape bear a close re- 
semblance to the following group of delftware jugs (Nos. 22-27), which 
were made about forty or fifty years later. 

20 For a complete illustrated survey of Hamburg faience of this period, see Konrad 
Huseler in the Nordelbingen, Vol. 4 (1925) pp. 479-532- 

21 Catalogue of the Slade Collection of Glass by Alexander Nesbitt (1871) p. 138, 


No. 832, Fig..234. Armand Baar: Verrerie des Flandres, fabrication Anversoise (Revue 
Belge d’Archeologie et d’ Histoire del’ Art, 1938, No. 3, Pl. XIII.) 
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Samson and the Lion Jug, is framed by eight semi-circles filled 
with blue flowers, leaves and fruits in the manner of the 1620 
Dish (No. 32). Only on the 1633 Jug (No. 12), the Samson and the 
Lion Jug (No. 18) and the silver-mounted jug (No. 29) have Ming 
and Italian maiolica decorative motifs been painted side by side, 
but in no case is it executed on this splendid scale or high level 
of draughtsmanship and potting. This dish rightly ranks as one of 
the great achievements of European ceramic art. 

Nevertheless, it still comes as a surprise to find that Christian 
Wilhelm’s Ming jugs were exported to Holland, where they 
were probably objects of curiosity. A few mid-seventeenth cen- 
tury Dutch paintings portray delftware tall jugs similar to those 
in Nos. 22-27, as in this still-life from a painting by Jan Steen 
(1626-1679) in the Mauritshuis, The Hague (Fig. 38). There is 
sufficient negative evidence, archaeological and otherwise, to 
show that these jugs were never made in Holland and, as identical 
ones were made by Christian Wilhelm, they must have been im- 
ported into Holland, but not in any quantity, apparently. Both his 
and his wife’s family ties with Holland were close enough to 
explain the presence of these jugs in a few Dutch paintings. 

The Dutch delftware potters in Holland were certainly copy- 
ing the Ming ‘bird-on-the-rocks’ decoration by about 1633, as it 
appears on a plate which is part of the delftware coat of arms of the 
Haarlem Guild of St. Luke dated 1633.2* The set of four tiles in 
the Van den Berg Collection of Dutch tiles in the Victoria & 
Albert Museum*‘ (PI. 39) were attributed to this English delftware 
pottery by Graf zu Solms-Laubach®* on the ground of stylistic 
similarities, particularly the presence of the vertical and horizontal 
strokes which appear on the bottom right-hand tile with the 
butterfly. However, these vertical and horizontal strokes occur on 
some of the Chinese Ming originals, and a delftware potter in 
Holland might equally copy this feature. Furthermore, the motif 
does not appear on a dated English piece before 1632 (Nos. 9 & 
10), by which time Christian Wilhelm’s workshop might have 
been joined by a Dutch potter, who used this idiom. After all, it 
hever appears on any of the fully inscribed and dated pieces which 
are most likely to have come from Christian Wilhelm’s own hand. 


*8 Preserved by the Municipal Authorities of Haarlem. See Hudig: Delftsche 
Fayencen, p. §7, for illustration. 

** Dutch Tiles, the Van den Berg Gift (Victoria and Albert Museum Handbook, 1923) 
No. 80, Pl. VII. 

* Englische Fayencen, op. cit. p. 176. 


The Van den Berg Collection, which consists only of Dutch tiles, 
was entirely formed in Holland and there is no denying the close 
resemblance of these four tiles to other early Dutch tiles, not only 
in the type of Ming decoration and the border pattern, but also in 
the very thick bright blue and in the crackled yellowish glaze.? 
These very same features appear on a tile (No. 40) recently ac- 
quired by the Boymans/van Beuningen Museum, Rotterdam, 
and which is thought to have been found in Rotterdam asa result 
of war devastation. The complete absence of any other delftware 
tiles which show any of the characteristics of the Southwark pot- 
tery during the period 1628-1645, suggests that tile-making was 
not then practised at Southwark and that these ‘Ming’ tiles are of 
Dutch manufacture. 

While it is, therefore, highly improbable that Christian Wil- 
helm’s ‘Ming’ delftware had any influence in Holland, there can 
be no denying the overwhelming significance of his Southwark 
pottery on the development of English delftware in its early 
days—a subject which certainly merits further examination. 

In demonstration thereof, there was in Sotheby’s this year a 
Charles If Coronation Ewer dated 1660 (Nos. 41 & 41a) which 
was purchased, through the generous co-operation of Messrs. 
Tilley & Co., by the British Museum. It is painted by an assistant 
from Christian Wilhelm’s workshop. A European landscape 
replaces the Oriental Ming decoration, but the four wide decora- 
tive bands on the foot and neck are composed of exactly the same 
motifs as first appeared on the William and Elizabeth Burges 
Mug of 1632 (No. 7). Indeed, the lettering is very similar on both 
the Burges Mug and the Coronation Ewer and, though it must 
remain conjectural, it is probable that this Coronation Ewer 
comes from Southwark, from the hand of a pupil of Christian 
Wilhelm, if not from his own. In shape this Ewer is new, though 
it recalls the 1634 Jug (No. 13). The handle is yet another sign of 
foreign influence, but the mingling of styles is so complete that 
something quite individual and new is achieved. This is the 
characteristic of Christian Wilhelm’s daring experiments in the 
potter’s art, which makes his contribution to ceramic art so im- 
portant and progressive. 


*6 See Hudig: Delftsche Fayencen, fig. 52-54; C. de Geus: Oud—Nederlandsche 
Tegels, pl. 36; M. Vis. & C. de Geus: Alt—Hollandische Fleisen (Amsterdam 1926). 
Vol. 1, Tafel 64. I would like to thank my colleague, Mr. Arthur Lane, Keeper of 
the Department of Ceramics at the Victoria and Albert Museum, for giving me 
his reasons for favouring an attribution to Holland for the origin of these four 
tiles, 
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22. Tall Jug (9% ins.). Museum-fur-Kunsthandwerk, Frankfurt-am-Main. The 
shape is again new both in Continental and English pottery, though the 
general shape of the neck recalls the Rearen stoneware jugs. The decorative 
bands, the treatment of the handle, the lack of a panel beneath it and the 
painting especially of the flowers and the birds, establish that this jug came 
from the same workshop as the Glaisher example (No. 20), though not 
from the hand of such a careful artist. The blue is dark as on the 1628 Bottle 
in the British Museum (Nos. 3a & b) and the decorative band on the should- 
er of the jug is a slight variant of that on the foot of the 1628 Rous Lench 
Bottle (No. 4). 


23. Tall Jug (height 84 ins.). Messrs. Sotheby & Co (Formerly in the Collec- 
tions of Mrs. Joan Weston and B. T. Harland, Esq.). Almost identical to the 
preceding jug in form and decoration, this example is by the same hand as 
the Glaisher jug (No. 20). The tendency for occasional vertical and horizon- 
tal strokes to appear among the birds and plants, which can be observed on 
two of the dated pieces, especially the 1632 Jar (No. 10) is here developed 
(as on the Glaisher jug) into a decorative feature. 


24. Tall Jug (height 94 ins.). Victoria and Albert Museum. The shape and the 
decorative bands of this jug are very similar to those of the three preceding 
jugs, while the painting of the flowers, the birds and the clouds is identical 
to that on the Frankfurt Jug (No. 22). This jug, which was purchased at the 
Harland Collection Sale in 1931, still has its original pewter lid, unlike the 
Frankfurt jug, the handle of which is pierced for attaching the pewter 
mount. Another similar jug with pewter lid, formerly in the Schulz Collec- 
tion in Leipzig (illustrated by O. Riesebieter (1921) fig. 189), is clearly not 
Hamburg but Southwark delftware. 


25. Tall Jug (height 8 ins.). Museum fur Kunst und Gewerbe, Hamburg. 
Acquired in 1956, this jug in form and decoration belongs to the same 
group as the three preceding examples, though the decoration around the 
neck is not a chequer pattern but a confused version of the motif in the 
decorative band on the 1632 Ring-handled jar (No. 10). The pewter lid and 
mount on the foot (to disguise damage) are stamped with two English 
pewterers’ marks and inscribed: F. F. Ash 1748. Another similar jug, now in 
the Art Institute of Chicago (No. 58.407), has the blue “bird-on-the-rocks’ 
motif outlined in black or manganese (?) in the manner of London delft- 
ware of the second half of the seventeenth century. 


26. Tall Jug with Geese (height to} ins.). Museum-fur-Kunsthandwerk, 
Frankfurt-am-Main. Similarly, this jug has its original pewter lid, but the 
‘bird-on-the-rocks’ is here represented as a goose, such as occurs on many of 
the Chinese Ming and Persian pieces. The blue is light, as on the Glaisher 
Tall Jug (No. 20) and the painting may be by the same hand. 


27. Tall Jug with Chinese Figures (height 10} ins.). Museum-fur-Kunst- 
handwerk, Frankfurt-am-Main. If all these Tall Jugs are from Christian 
Wilhelm’s workshop, then this jug with its Chinese figures in the Ming 
style of decoration must also come from the same workshop. The bands of 
decoration, as well as the shape, are essentially part of the repertoire of his 
workshop. 


28. Vase with Chinese Figures (height 10} ins.). Fitzwilliam Museum 
(Glaisher 1301). The same hand that drew the Chinese figures on the 
Frankfurt jug (No. 27) must have painted those on this vase. The shape, new 
in English pottery, is, of course, a faithful copy of the exported Ming porce- 
lain vases. This vase must rank as one of the best achievements of Christian 
Wilhelm’s workshop. 
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29. Ewer (height 8$ ins.). Fitzwilliam Museum (Glaisher 1310). The applica- 
tion of the Ming ‘bird-on-the-rocks’ motif to a ewer of completely Italian 
Renaissance shape is one of the less successful of Christian Wilhelm’s 
inventions. The ribbed body of the ewer, a motif taken from the silver 
prototype, distorts the painting, whilst the painting destroys the vertical 
lines of the vessel. The handle (now broken), the neck, and spout are 
similar to certain Portuguese (Lisbon) and Nevers faience made about 
1635-1640. The Lisbon jugs are, however, taller and never ribbed. 


30. Drug-Pot (height 4.3 ins.). British Museum (Cat. No. E.106). This, the 
only recorded example of a drug-pot decorated with the Ming ‘bird-on-the- 
rocks’ motif from Christian Wilhelm’s workshop was dug up in London and 
given to the Museum by Franks in 1899. It is much blackened from decom- 
position but enough survives to illustrate how effective the Chinese 
decoration looks on an Italian albarello-shaped vessel. 


31. Silver-mounted Jug (height 6} ins.). Fitzwilliam Museum (Glaisher 
1291). This exceptional piece is of great significance. Around the neck is a 
broad band using a Chinese Ming decorative motif, but the body of the 
jug has, in place of the Chinese ‘bird-on-the-rocks’ motif, a leaf pattern 
taken from North Italian maiolica. It is clearly an early piece of English 
delftware, as the high foot rim confirms. The decorative band around the 
foot uses a motif found on the three 1628 Bottles (Nos. 2-4), but not appar- 
ently used by other delftware potters, either in England or abroad—unless 
by the man from whom Christian Wilhelm learned the art of gallipot- 
making. 


32. Dish, 1620 (diam. 17 ins.). Fitzwilliam Museum (Glaisher 1394). The 
hand that drew the leaf pattern on the silver-mounted jug (No. 31) almost 
certainly drew the leaf pattern in the border of this dish. But it is unlikely 
that Christian Wilhelm, who in 1617 was not even a delftware potter, 
should be able to produce in 1620 a magnificently large and well potted 


dish, brilliantly painted in yellow, green and blue—the colours of which 
are excellently fired. This dish must be the work of an experienced potter, 
perhaps of ‘Peter a potter’ of Aldgate.!® (See The Connoisseur, September 
issue, 1960.) The lettering on the back is different from that on Wilhelm’s 
‘Ming’ pots and the inscription ANO DODM 1620 is less literate. 


33- Dish, Richard Key 1628 (diam. 134 ins.). Fitzwilliam Museum (Glaisher 
1395). The colours (blue, yellow and green) on this dish undoubtedly 
derive from the 1620 Dish but there is a different—and less competent— 
hand in the painting. It is, therefore, probable that Christian Wilhelm, who 
in the first year of his monopoly almost certainly painted this dish, obtained 
the secret of the colours from the potter of the 1620 dish and at the same 
time learnt many of his stylistic traits. The palette closely resembles that 
on the Samson and the Lion Jug (No. 18a), and a basin (Glaisher Coll. No. 
1396) painted with fruit and leaves in the maiolica manner and dated 1634. 
The back is lead glazed oddly enough, and then partially covered with a 
wash of white slip, on which are various marks in blue including the 
initials WK. Moreover, the lettering is by a hand which dots the ‘1’ and 
commences and ends the ‘8’ at the top left as in those dates on Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7, 
& 14 in Part I. Yet a further idiom of the Richard Key Dish, the thin line 
with short strokes across it (like a child’s railway line on a map), occurs to a 
limited extent on the Rous Lench 1628 Bottle and the Stephen Gardner 
Posset-pot of 1631. 


34. Dish, 1629 (diam. 10.9 ins.). British Museum. The sides are moulded 
with two bands of scallops and it is painted in a pale and rather granular 
blue. 


35. Back of the 1629 Dish (No. 34). This dish, with its low foot, is of tazza 
form. The mark, TR (in monogram) and the date, are in the same blue as 
the rest of the decoration. 


36. Plate. Solomon and the Queen of Sheba (diam. 193 ins.). Victoria and 
Albert Museum. The entire surface of this enormous plate is covered with 
polychrome decoration; a fantastic tour de force. 


37. Jug (height 13.5 ins.), Reiss Museum, Mannheim. Made at Southwark, 
this jug has three panels enclosing the ‘bird-on-the-rocks’ motif, though 
the bird is more like a goose. The bands of decoration are part of the work- 
shop repertoire and the handle terminates in a scroll as in Nos. 13 and 18. 
The use of panels with a diaper-ground in between is reminiscent of the 
Hamburg 1628 Jug (No. 21). 


38. Detail from a painting by Jan Steen (1626-1679). Mauritshuis, The 
Hague. The still-life includes a jug of the type illustrated in Nos. 22-27. 


39. Four Dutch Tiles (each $} in. square). Victoria and Albert Museum. Not 
English, but Dutch copies of the Ming: second quarter of the seventeenth 
century. 
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40. Dutch Tile (5} in. square). Boymans/van Beuningen, Rotterdam. Made in 
Holland in the second quarter of the seventeenth century. 


41a. Charles II Coronation Ewer, 1660 (height 7 ins.). British Museum. 
The portrait is painted in blue, manganese and yellow and apparently 
signed: S.B. The lettering is identical to that on the Gardner posset-pot of 
1631 (No. 6), the Burges Mug of 1632 (No. 7) and the Greene Mug of 1635 
(No. 14). 


41b. Side of Coronation Ewer (No. 41a). British Museum. Decorated in 
blue with a seascape, perhaps in reference to Charles II’s return from 
Holland, it has bands of workshop geometrical designs, but only one 
Chinese decorative motif survives—a band around the neck. The twisted- 
rope handle ending in a scroll derives from the Nevers pottery in the 
Renaissance style—even the blue on the handle is a copy of the distinctive 
Nevers blue. The result is a strongly attractive mélange. 


Since publication of Part x of this article my attention has been drawn to the fact that Nos. 5 & 10 are now in the Burnap Collection, Kansas City. 
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1. The Cult of Vesta. 2. The Lupercalia. By Domen- 
ico Beccafumi, oil on canvas, each 67 X 125 cm., collec- 
tion of the Contesse Martelli. These previously unpub- 
lished paintings, which may probably be dated c. 1525, 
were probably the most notable discoveries of the exhi- 
bition of Tesori Segreti delle Case Fiorentine. 


3. The Triumph of David. By Lorenzo Lippi, oil on 
canvas, 200 260 cm., private collection. Filippo 
Baldinucci records that Agnolo Galli, wishing to have a 
picture of his wife and the seventeen children she had 
borne him, commissioned Lorenzo Lippi to paint this 
work which has passed by descent to its present owner. It 
dates from about 1647. 


4. The Flight from Troy. By Pompeo Batoni (signed 
with initials and dated 1755 or 1756), oil on canvas, 122 » 
134 cm., private collection. Another version of the com- 
position is in the Galleria Sabauda, Turin. 


5. One of a pair of chairs of carved and gilt wood with 
their original velvet and silk upholstery, probably 
Italian c. 1725. From the collection of Sig. Alpo Benelli. 


‘Treasures 


SOA eae 


from Florentine Houses 


Jee R they have familiarized themselves with the works of 
art in the churches and museums, visitors to Florence 
inevitably begin to wonder what further treasures lie hidden 
behind the vast, grim, rusticated facades of the palaces which line 
the streets in the centre of the city. Many owners of these palaces 
kindly allow students to visit their collections, But others are, not 
unnaturally, secretive; and rumours abound about the master- 
pieces which are hidden from the common view in their houses— 
a collection of gold background pictures which Berenson never 
saw and a barely credible series of portraits by the greatest French 
and Spanish masters which the socially ‘knowing’ claim to have 
glimpsed on their way to dine with this Marchesa or to drink 
cocktails with that Contessa. Great interest was therefore aroused 
by the recent exhibition held in aid of the Red Cross in Florence 
and enticingly called the Mostra dei Tesori Segreti delle Case 
Fiorentine. It consisted of more than a hundred and fifty paintings 
and an equal number of other objects—drawings, sculpture, 
porcelain, furniture and silver—displayed in the handsome neo- 
classical rooms of the Palazzo Borghese. The exhibition was 
accompanied by a well documented catalogue with 150 pages of 
plates which will prove of enduring value to students of painting. 
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Students of trecento and quattrocento painting who visited this 
exhibition in the hope of discovering numerous unrecorded 
masterpieces were no doubt disappointed—if such works exist in. 
Florence they are secret still—for nearly all the earlier pictures on 
show were recorded if they were not well-known. They included 
two little panels by Lippo di Benivieni from the Alessandri and 
Acton Collections, the Coronation of the Virgin by Botticelli (with 
assistance from his studio) from the Istituto delle Suore Montalve, 
and the magnificent tondo by Filippino Lippi from the Palazzo 
Corsini. Among sixteenth-century works there were a few dis- 
coveries to be made: two magnificent panels by Domenico 
Beccafumi (Nos. 1 and 2), a fine portrait of a sportsman attributed 
to Michele di Ridolfo del Ghirlandaio, from the collection of 
Marchese Gianfranco Antinori; and The Temptation of St. Jerome 
by Vasari, from the Graetz Collection, of which two other 
versions are known, one in the Palazzo Pitti, the other at Temple 


Newsam House, Yorkshire. 


Perhaps the most interesting and valuable part of this exhibition 
was that devoted to the Florentine seicento masters, the majority 
of whom are too little known outside the city. They included a 
Hagar and the Angel by Jacopo Vignali, from the collection of the 


Marchesa Capponi; a fine if characteristically dark Magdalen by 
Francesco Furini, from the collection of Sig. Emilio Pucci; a 
dramatic small Judith and Holofernes attributed to Felice Ficherelli, 
from the collection of the Marchese Ferrini; a handsome large 

Noli Me Tangere signed by Mario Balassi, froin the collection of 
Dr. Nello Niccoli; two paintings of Sybils by Baldassare 
Franceschini, from the collection of Conte Gaddo della Gherar- 
desca; and a small Communion of a Saint by Simone Pignoni, 
from the collection of Prof. Simone Bigongiari. Among the other 
seventeenth-century works there were several interesting 
Caravaggesque pictures, an attractive ruin piece by Codazzi, and 
some bambocciate. Of outstanding interest was Luca Giordano’s 
bassanesque Annunciation to the Shepherds which is known to have 
been in the collection of Andrea del Rosso in Florence before 
1689. Among the seventeenth-century works by north European 
painters the finest was probably a little male portrait by Hendrick 
Bloemaert (son of the more famous Abraham) signed and dated 
1668. 

The eighteenth-century pictures in the exhibition were domi- 
nated by two of the large canvases (The Incorruptibility of Fabricius 
and Love Subdued) which Sebastiano Ricci painted for the Palazzo 
Marucelli in 1706. There were two small still-life paintings by 
the Tuscan artist, Cristofano Munari, from the collection of 
Conte Piero Guicciardini. These are of aceon interest since 
one of them is signed. Three fine Magnascos, a Flight from Sodom, 
attributed to Paolo de Matteis, from the Acton Collection, anda 
Finding of Moses attributed to the Florentine Giovanni Camillo 
Sagrestani were among other notable early eighteenth-century 
pictures. The Venetian school was represented by several attrac- 
tive vedute and a charming Festa Veneziana painted in about 1832 
by Giuseppe Bernardino Bison, from the collection of Prof. Ugo 
Procacci. 

Of the several works of sculpture in the exhibition, the most 
ea by far was Pierino da Vinci's terracotta relief of The 
Death of Conte Ugolino from the collection of Conte Giuseppe 
della Gherardesca. A magnificent mannerist composition, it is 
described in some detail by Vasari: two other versions are known, 
in the Bargello at Florence and the Ashmolean Museum. Another 
interesting mannerist work was the terracotta bozzetto, from the 
collection of Conte Gian Giulio Rucellai, which appears to be a 
model by Giovanni Bologna for his statue of Virtue Overcoming 
Vice. The excellent but now little-known Florentine bronze 
sculptors of the early eighteenth century were represented by an 
anonymous Pieta from the Ricci Bardzky Collection and a fine 
Sacrifice of Isaac signed by Giuseppe Piamontini, 1722, from the 
Serristori Collection. 

Numerous pieces of furniture were included in this exhibition: 
fifteenth- and sixteenth-century chairs, cassoni and tables, some 
splendid baroque chairs and many elegant eighteenth-century 
commodes and consoles of French and Tealion workmanship. 
Perhaps the most interesting was a fine inlaid octagonal table 
from the collection of Conte Francesco Guieeatdint: a capital 
piece designed by the architect Vignola and given by the monks 
of S. Michele in Bosco at Bologna to the present owner’s 
ancestor, Francesco Guicciardini, when. he was governor of the 
city under Clement VII, from 1531 to 1534. A good display of 
ceramics included several examples of the porcelain and maiolica 
made by the Ginori factory in the early eighteenth century. 
There were some fine pieces of English, French, Italian, Polish 
and Russian silver in the exhibition. And the Marchese Gian 
Francesco Giaquili Ferrini and Prof. Ulrich Middeldorf lent very 
pees Chinese bronzes and ceramics, mostly of the Han and 

Tang dynasties, which were certainly among the least suspected 
secret treasures of Florentine houses. 
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Homage to Antoine Bourdelle 1861-1929 


Eclaireur de ? Avenir — AUGUSTE RODIN 


4k HE object of this short article is twofold: to pay a very 
small tribute to a very great artist, and to urge those many 
people outside France who may have tended not to give Bour- 
delle the consideration which he merits, to think again, to have 
another look. I say ‘outside France’ because the French in general 
think more quickly than most of us and in any case have never 
lost sight of Bourdelle’s work since his death in 1929. But for the 
rest of us, slower-witted perhaps or less impulsive, the first 
decades after an artist’s death are usually years of apparent forget- 
fulness, and really, of subconscious re-evaluation. We like to take 
our time before finally allotting another niche in the temple of the 
immortals. We have Rodin on our side, Rodin who refused to 
pose more than two or three times for Bourdelle, remarking: 
‘this is sculpture which will perhaps be understood in a hundred 
years’ time . 

Half that hundred years has now gone by, and surely the 
moment has come for connoisseurs the world over, and not only 
in France, to salute Bourdelle. 

Chronological tables are of only limited usefulness in tracing 
the development of an art-form. As a prophet and precursor of 
much that was, and is, to come in twentieth century sculpture, 
Bourdelle fits readily into place, but it is useless to look for the 
influences which went to form him as an artist among the con- 
ventional sculptors of his youth in nineteenth-century France. 
Certainly he derived nothing from the pseudo-classicists, though 
he was a life-long admirer of Rude, sculptor of the Marseillaise de 
pierre on the Arc de Triomphe. He was strongly opposed to even 
the greatest masters of the Italian Renaissance, believing that any 
sculpture which limited itself to mere human proportions was 
bound to be second-rate. 

No. One must look much further back, to the Greeks, the 
Romans and—I believe pre-eminently—to the unnamed Gothic 
sculptors whose works, in their simplicity, their native vigour, 
their essential fitness for their architectural purpose, seem to belong 
(as a tree belongs and as so few statues do) to the Good Earth itself: 
using the word ‘earth’ to mean both ‘soil’ and a part of cosmos. 

These were unusual masters for an aspiring sculptor in the 
“eighties and ‘nineties of the last century. 
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Andrew Graham 


Before we come to 1900, the cardinal date in Bourdelle’s 
career, it will be as well to glance at the state of French sculpture 
and, particularly in the context of Bourdelle, of architecture, in 
the years immediately preceding this date. 

It would be difficult to find a time when architecture suffered 
more from pretentious and superfluous ornament and, as far as 
statuary is concerned, the curious statistic that between 1871 when 
there were nine statues in public places in Paris and the turn of 
the century when there were over a hundred, may be allowed to 
speak for itself. However, fortunately for the development of 
Bourdelle, and towering above the general mass of mediocrity, 
there was the giant figure of Auguste Rodin (1840-1917) whose 
studio Bourdelle entered in 1896 when he himself was thirty-five. 
It was Rodin, by this time at the height of his glory, acknow- 
ledged and accepted both in academic circles and outside them, 
who acted as the catalyst from which Bourdelle’s most significant 
work was to crystallize. 

1900. The Quai d’ Orsay station, the Grand Palais and the Petit 
Palais, Art Nouveau (I’esthétique des nouilles), Monsieur H. Gauquié 
busily casting his bronze bulrushes and bambini for the Alexander 
III bridge: and, like a still small voice, the Head of Apollo by 
Antoine Bourdelle. ; 

Chronologically, much that is better known is to follow. To 
name only some of the landmarks: Hercules the bowman in 
1910, the high-reliefs of the thédtre des Champs-Elysées in 1912-13, 
the Alvéar monument ten years later, the Mickiewicz monument 
erected in the Place de l’ Alma in 1929: but, for a student of Bour- 
delle and, far more than that, for a seeker after sources of twen- 
tieth-century sculpture, the Head of Apollo is a key-work. 

Architecture in sculpture, the architecture which transcends 
the mere portrayal of bone-structure, flesh and muscle, and 
Sculpture as a prolongation of architecture in the sense of the 
Grand Design: are not these pre-Renaissance principles the main 
foundations upon which Bourdelle so heroically built: 

’ His studio, in the street named after him in Montparnasse, is 
now his museum. If this brief tribute causes only a few more 
visitors to France to make the pilgrimage to it in this, his centenary 
year, it will have served its purpose. 


Facing: Head of Apollo. Antoine Bourdelle 
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@) NLY a short time ago the art of the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries was the subject of controversy. 
Now the situation has changed and close scrutiny is devoted to 
the stylistic character of this period and its historical significance. 
The degree of experiment that then reigned is now taken for 
granted. 

One of the principal merits of the current exhibition, ‘Les 
Sources du XX siécle’, at the Musée d’Art Moderne arranged 
under the auspices of the Council of Europe, is its effective 
demonstration of the interplay of forces that then obtained. It 
underlines the variety of artistic achievement at this time and 
stresses the nature of some of the problems that have to be treated 
before any comprehensive account of its creative contribution 
can be attempted. This was an era that derived part of its fascina- 
tion from the liveliness of the experiment practised and from the 
conflicts between exponents of different points of view. Much 
was going on in the decorative arts as well as in painting and 
sculpture. 

Every major exhibition naturally prompts discussion. Although 
one may often criticize such manifestations (and sometimes for 
the wrong reasons), on this occasion it is hard not to feel that both 
too much and too little have been attempted. The last exhibition 
staged by the Council of Europe, held at the Tate Gallery in 1959, 
was devoted to the Romantic movement and dealt with the story 
of European art from the late eighteenth century to the 1840’s. 

Unfortunately the present exhibition does not continue this 
sequence: it runs from 1884, the date of the first salon des 
Indépendants, to 1914. Under this dispensation, the intervening 
years, which witnessed the emergence of Realism and Im- 
pressionism, have been excluded. Thus no clear account is pro- 
vided of the transition from Impressionism to the next stage, 
which is broadly termed Post-Impressionism. It would have been 
singularly interesting to have been given a chance of studying, 
for instance, the development that occurred in Monet’s vision 
between the ripe Impressionist pictures of 1870 and the Thames 
series of 1904. As it is, the earliest painting on view by this artist, 
La Cathédrale de Rouen (Private Collection), is of 1894. 

Probably it would have been more logical to have arranged 
two exhibitions: one comprising the years from 1849 to about 
1900; and the other covering the period from then until the 
present day. Although the span of time dealt with in this 
survey is not a long one, this epoch marks the close of one way of 
seeing and the beginning of another. The declared aim of the 
exhibition which was to underline the sources of twentieth 
century art, is somewhat obscured by the blending of these two 
strands. 

The title, too, is rather misleading. The words ‘the sources of 
the twentieth century’ might suggest that one was to have been 
given some inkling of the way in which certain modern artists 
have looked back to the past for their inspiration. In this connec- 
tion it would have been rewarding to have been shown the links 
between a Matisse and a Persian carpet, a Cubist painting and an 
African sculpture, a Fauve canvas and a Byzantine mosaic, or a 
Coptic textile and a Paul Klee watercolour. Such a selection 


1. Gauguin. La Luxure (1890/91). Loaned by the Willumsen Museum, Copenhagen. 


would have served to underline the continuity that is indeed 
discernible in modern art. 

Despite the great interest of the exhibition and the splendid 
array of works on view, the selection suffers from a certain lack 
of originality. In fact, we are given a rather conventional inter- 
pretation of the period. The Blaue Reiter painters, or the 
members of Die Briicke, are present in force but Liebermann, 
Corinth and Slevogt are absent. The Italian Futurists are well 
represented, but what of Mancini and Boldiniz One regrets that 
such men are not shown so that their merits could be compared 
with those of the official stars of our time. 

The choice betrays a touch of that prejudice too often found 
where modern art is concerned. This conventional approach is 
particularly noticeable in the selection of British paintings. It is in 
fact quite impossible to grasp the historical development of late 
nineteenth century art in its European context unless some 
attempt is made to indicate that during this era painters like 
Burne-Jones and Watts enjoyed an international reputation. As it 
stands, the English contingent has been restricted to two paintings 
by Sickert, two by Wilson Steer, a handful of Vorticist water- 
colours and Epstein’s The Rock Drill. 

The anomalies of the exhibition are emphasized by the lack, 
evident enough, of a central direction. Thus Mogens Ballin, a 
very minor Danish painter working in the Gauguinesque 
manner, is present while Roderic O’Conor, a more impressive 
interpreter of such principles, is excluded. Then, too, one wonders 
why Augustus John and James Pryde, not to speak of the members 
of the Camden Town Group, are absent. 

Incidentally, how can the course of English painting be under- 
stood without recognising Whistler’s role: That he happened to 
be an American ought not to have occasioned his exclusion. Like 
Sargent, also not present, he worked in Europe all his life and was 
intimately connected with the development of European art. 
On balance, it seems unfortunate that a nationalist current should 
have operated with this exhibition. Feininger is shown but it 
would have been singularly fruitful to have provided a small 
representation of those American painters like Marsden Hartley, 
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2. Cézanne. Les Grandes Baigneuses (1900/05). Paris private collection. 


3 (above). Edvard Munch. Le Cri (1895). Woodcut. Nasjonalgalleriet, Oslo. 


4 (left). G. Severini. Hiéroglyphe Dynamique du Bal Tabarin (1912). The 
Museum of Modern Art, New York. 


Max Weber, and Macdonald-Wright, who were closely linked 
with the European avant garde movement. 

Nevertheless if the exhibition can be criticized for its lack of 
comprehensiveness and its failure to suggest some of the less well- 
known movements and men, its achievements are positive. For a 
start, it will certainly provide a considerable impetus to those 
attempts that are now being made to define the nature of style, or 
rather of the variety of styles, at this date. It is singularly tempting 


to know if one can talk about a “style 1900’ and in what sense suct 
a concept differs from a ‘style 1884’ or a ‘style 1914’—to take th 
confines of this exhibition. 

Despite their apparent differences in character and quality, 
were the artists of this period all the same bound by certain 
elements which take precedence over their personal idiosyn- 
crasies? In other words are artists who may seem superficially 
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different related by their reflection of a Zeitgeist? It may be, how- 
ever, that the common denominators that are discernible between 
artists of any age link the minor rather than the major men. 

The juxtaposition of a group of first class pictures by Cézanne, 
Seurat, Degas, Renoir and Monet could well indicate that, whilst 
a Monet may appear to be more concerned with the dissolution 
of light and a Seurat attracted by the formal division of space, 
these men are really related by the feeling of stability which 
distinguishes their pictures. These are classical paintings which 
define the visual world in terms of order and balance. The 
difference between Cézanne’s paintings of the 1880's or 1890's 
and those of the 1900’s is revealing. In the magnificently taut and 
dramatic Les Grandes Baigneuses of 1900-1905 in a Paris private 
collection, Cézanne plays with space, distorting it to suit his 
purposes in a way anticipatory of Picasso’s Les Demoiselles 
D’ Avignon in the Museum of Modern Art, New York, which 
was painted in 1907. In other words, the atmosphere and con- 
struction of Cézanne’s picture are closer to the advanced ideas of 
the age than to his own earlier work. 

This evident dissatisfaction with conventional concepts was the 
culmination of a trend that had been in existence for some time. 
One group of painters turned to experiments in terms of form and 
colour almost for their own sake. Another group wereattracted by 
exotic forms or by the world of the unconscious. Redon and Gau- 
guin transformed their longingsinto an art which created a magical 
world of its own: one in which shapes and colours were transposed 
and recreated in terms of their own imagination. Redon’s drawing 
Eclosion is an exquisite example of his poetical approach. Incident- 
ally, this current of evasion would have been more sharply 
defined by the inclusion of Burne Jones, Watts and Carriére. 
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5 (above). Odilon Redon. Eclosion. M. Jacques Dubourg 
Collection, Paris. 


6 (left). Medardo Rosso. Le Bookmaker (1894), bronze. 
Galleria Nazionale d’ Arte Moderna, Rome. 


A preoccupation with eroticism was as typical of one section of 
late nineteenth century art—the fin de siécle—as it had been in 
the sixteenth century. During the concluding decade of the 
century, the era of the ‘Romantic Agony’, to use Mario Praz’s 
convenient and expressive term, artists were drawn towards the 
bizarre, the ambiguous and the more curious aspects of human 
behaviour. This was an epoch when erotic adventures absorbed 
much of the energy of a predominantly leisured society : the novels 
of Paul Bourget and the stories of Guy de Maupassant provide 
some taste of this intricate life. Indeed, in one way or another, 
sex forms the subject matter of artists as different as Rodin and 
Lautrec, Klimt and Boldini, Stuck and Beardsley; sometimes full 
blooded, at others immature and frustrated. Yet in nearly all 
such work one is aware of an exquisite frisson of sensibility. This 
being so it was hardly surprising that certain artists—a Josephson 
or a Hill—succumbed to nervous disorders? 

Some reflection of this curious spirit, enclosed, contorted, a 
trifle mysterious even, can be discovered in the decorative arts, 
especially in France and England. Recently art nouveau or 
Jugendstil has been seriously examined, especially in Germany and 
Holland, while important exhibitions on this theme have been 
held at Zurich and New York. However, this is virtually the 
first time that this style has been introduced to a wider public. 

The implications of art nouveau as a style have been well 
brought out in an important publication issued by the Museum 
of Modern Art, New York. This volume, as well as the Paris ex- 
hibition, underlines the way in which a concept of growth and 
plant life was typical of art nouveau design. However, the results 
achieved did not always give off an impression of liveliness: the 
dining room (from the Musée le I’Ecole de Nancy), designed by 


Eugene Vallin in 1903-1906, seems extraordinarily enclosed and 
stuffy. On the other hand, Josef Hoffmann’s Palais Stoclet in 
Brussels, with its astonishing decoration by Klimt and its erotic 

touch, is extremely elegant. Elegance also marks the interiors and 

furniture designed by C. R. Mackintosh, although at times his 
work seems better suited to a nursery than to a Salon. 

Curvilinear forms are characteristic of art nouveau. Thus a 
relationship may be observed between the winter garden designed 
by Victor Horta for the Hétel Armand Solvay in Brussels (1895- 
1900), or Jan Toorop’s lithograph poster of the Delftsche Slaolie 
(1895) in the Stedelyk Museum, Amsterdam and Munch’; litho- 
graph, Le Cri, of 1895 in the Nasjonalgalleriet, Oslo. It is no less 
apparent that this concern for decorative lines and for an expressive 
content survived in the work of artists who are not generally 
considered to have been influenced by art nouveau and who are 
even considered to have reacted against this trend, like Macke and 
Severini. This artist’s Hiéroglyphe Dynamique du Bal Tabarin of 
1912, in the Museum of Modern Art, New York, is an extremely 
decorative and mannerist picture, the style of which partly de- 
rives from art nouveau; the decorative side of which seems also to 
suggest that certain phases of Cubism contain the elements of the 
fin de siécle. 

The stylistic nature and subject matter of art and architecture 
at this time demonstrate the presence of a mannerist component. 
No attempt is made to adhere to a central axis in Medardo 
Rosso’s Le Bookmaker of 1894 in the Galleria Nazionale d’ Arte 
Moderna, for instance; the face is indefinite, the impact resides in 
the nuances. This devotion to a fleeting mood was favoured by 
Rodin (who is not as well represented as he deserves) and Carriére. 
One wonders, moreover, if some affinities may be discerned 
between the more Oriental of Cézanne’s watercolours or of 


Bonnard’s early pictures and the diffidence and delicacy of art 
nouveau at its best? 

The fragmentation of light, evident in divisionism, and the cur- 
vilinear linearism of art nouveau, different though they are, may be 
considered as part of the artist’s reaction against organized materi- 
alistic society ; and the enthusiasm shown by a number of artists for 
Socialism and anarchism is not irrelevant. Protest could take more 
than form. With it went the concern for simplicity which is well 
displayed in Jensen’s silver ware or Bindesboll’s ceramics. 

Signs of exhaustion were certainly evident at the close of the 
last century. The fact that Gauguin found inspiration in a 
Javanese frieze, which seems to have influenced his little-known 
wood sculpture La Luxure of 1890-1891 (Willumsen Museum, 
Copenhagen) was significant of the search for new sources. The 
influence of primitivism, either in the form of African sculpture, 
as with Picasso, or of early Italian painting, as with Derain, con- 
firmed this trend. Undoubtedly this delight in fresh ideas and this 
willingness to undertake experiments were salutary. 

Not all the essays into fresh territories have proved successful. 
How could they: Nevertheless, the radicalism of early twentieth 
century art no longer requires defence, even if the exaggerated 
claims made for some of its exponents will not withstand scrutiny. 
The passion for a free employment of colour, which characterises 
so much contemporary work, can be found already in the nine- 
teenth century: for example Strindberg’s use of grey tones and 
his technique in general anticipates tachisme. Looking at the later 
period, Cubism and Futurism, despite their great historical 
importance and considerable intrinsic interest, may not have 
proved as refreshing and lasting as was once thought: the most 
potent inspiration for our age has been derived from the emotive 
colourism of Bonnard, Munch and Kandinsky. 


7 (left). August Strindberg. The Town. Nationalmuseum, Stockholm. 


8 (centre). Victor Horta. Winter Garden for Hétel Armand Solvay, Brussels (1895/1900). 
M. & Mme Louis Wittamer Collection, Brussels. 


9 (right). C. R. Mackintosh. Armchair (1902). Glasgow University. 
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7 As Duas Primas (“The Two Cousins’). Canvas, 
317 X 240 mm., and here attributed to Fragonard. 
Museu Nacional de Arte, Antiga, Lisbon. 


F. J. B. Watson 


Fragonard: 
the Definitive Book 


ace Goncourts, as good judges as you could want, put 
Fragonard beside Watteau as one of the only two great 
French poets of the eighteenth century. Before that century was 
half over five biographies as well as two shorter notes on Watteau 
had been written and de Julienne had issued most of his Receuil, 
that monumental illustrated catalogue raisonnée of Watteau’s 
works. But no contemporary thought it worth while to write 
Fragonard’s life, still less to attempt to list his works for, unlike 
Watteau who died at the height of his fame, the painter from 
Grasse had lived long enough to be overtaken by a new phase of 
taste. To his Louis XVI contemporaries there must always have 
been something a trifle retardatory about his subject matter, and 
under the Empire no one was sufficiently interested in an artist 
whose works are the quintessential distillation of the joie de vivre of 
the Ancien Régime. Such facts about Fragonard’s life as have 
hitherto been available were garnered, just in time, by the 
Goncourt brothers in conversation with his grandson, an elderly 
painter employed at the Sévres factory. Of his paintings the only 
records were of his few exhibited works, some scanty entries in 
sale catalogues, and the engravings published during his lifetime. 

M. Wildenstein has been engaged in collecting materials for 
his book for almost half a century, and it is a measure of his 
success that his Chronological Resumé of Documents runs to nearly 
thirteen closely printed pages and his catalogue of the artist’s 
works includes $45 items, It places all earlier works on the subject 
completely in the shade. Soberly written, it sticks closely to fact 
throughout, as such a book should. There is rightly little in the 
way of aesthetic criticism and none of those irrelevant speculations 
about Fragonard’s private relations with his sitters which have 
been the bane of most books about the artist. 

A short but exceptionally intelligent introduction assesses 


* Georges Wildenstein. The Paintings of Fragonard: Complete Edition (Phaidon 
Press, London. 6 guineas) 


Fragonard’s art in relation to his life and times. It concludes with 
an extremely interesting history of Fragonard’s fluctuating repu- 
tation. Fragonard came back into fashion rather later than 
Watteau, Boucher or Greuze Arséne Houssaye, whose otherwise 
worthless Galerie du xviii? Siécle, is a useful barometer of taste in 
the early 1840's, makes passing reference only to the artist as a 
Boucher pupil. M. Wildenstein suggests that it was ‘about 1843- 
48’ that Fragonard’s work began to. return into favour after a 
long period of eclipse. Amongst the enlightened amateurs 
responsible for this new orientation of taste he might have 
included the fourth marquess of Hertford who bought his first 
Fragonard, The Schoolmistress, in 1841 (thirteen years after he 
purchased his first Watteau) and who perhaps should also be 
given some credit for buying The Swing after the Louvre had re- 
fused the duc de Morny’s offer of it, albeit that by that time 
(1865) both the estimation and price of Fragonard had risen 
steeply. To this introduction is appended a section in which the 
principal contemporary references to the artist are listed, the 
aforementioned summary of all relevant biographical docu- 
ments, a fully documented catalogue raisonnée and illustrations of 
every Fragonard that M. Wildenstein has traced: nearly four 
hundred of them in all, including sixteen in colour. 

There can be no doubt that this is the definitive book on Fragon- 
ard for which we have been waiting. Posterity may dot an ‘i’ or 
cross a ‘t’ here and there in the biographical and critical parts of 
the book, but it is unlikely to do more. It is only to the catalogue 
that significant additions are likely to be made as further Fragon- 
ards come to light. That many works of this prolific artist are 
still missing is certain. M. Wildenstein, for instance, records some 
65 landscapes in his earlier, Dutch manner, which have passed 
through the sale rooms. Of these no less than 32 are jecahe as 
‘lost’ or ‘still to be identified’; in any case, the artist is known to 
have painted over a hundred of them. There can be little doubt 


2. The Musical Contest (detail), signed f.B (for Francois Boucher), but here 
attributed to Fragonard. Wallace Collection. 

3. Honoré Fragonard. La Jardiniére. Canvas, 89 x 123 cms. Presented by 
Lady Dunn to the Beaverbrook Art Gallery, Fredericton, New Bruns- 
wick. , 


that a number are still awaiting discovery masquerading under 
the name ‘school of Ruysdael’. 

The problem of distinguishing echt from unecht Fragonard is 
not nearly so complex as in the case of Watteau who was copied 
and recopied, often with remarkable success, both by his con- 
temporaries and by later imitators. Boucher too, presents 
difficult problems; for much of his painting was carried out by 
pupils whose work the master did not hesitate to sign. Neither 
type of pseudo-Fragonard exists unless we include the rare works 
on which Marguerite Gérard may have collaborated with her 
master. Copies of Fragonard mostly date from the nineteenth 
century and their handling is seldom difficult to distinguish from 
Fragonard’s own brilliant and fluent brushwork. But problem- 
atic Fragonards do exist, especially amongst the earlier work 
done under Boucher’s influence. It is good, for instance, to see 
the two paintings of cupids attributed to Boucher in the current 
Wallace Collection Catalogue (Nos. 483 and 488) returned to 
Fragonard. This re-attribution is certainly correct, and more than 
half a century ago that distinguished connoisseur Sir Claude 
Phillips drew attention to their close semblance to Fragonard’s 
style. I personally would also assign the Boucher Musical Contest 
in the same collection (No. 474) to Fragonard. The colouring, 
with its brilliant reds, blues, yellows and the cold greens of the 
landscape background, comes very close to the Boucheresque 
La Jardiniére (Wildenstein No. 27) and the whole group of paint- 
ings closely associated with it, as do the types of the principal 
figures with their snub, tip-tilted noses, tiny mouths and caressing 
eyes, totally different from Boucher’s appealing but stoney-eyed 
gold-diggers (Figs. 2 and 3). 

Another painting, unmentioned by M. Wildenstein, which 
seems worthy of serious consideration as a Fragonard is As Duas 
Primas (The Two Cousins Fig. 1) in the Museu Nacional de Arte, 
Antiga, Lisbon (No. 299 of the 1951 catalogue). The handling of 
the paint seems almost as though it had been executed to illus- 
trate the Goncourts’ incomparable description of La Feu au 
Poudres as un inspiration lumineuse, un melée de touches, un vague 
essain de corps . . . devinés dans des frottis de terre de Sienne. The 
subject matter, too, has many parallels in Fragonard’s work 
around 1780, as in Les Deux Soeurs (Wildenstein No. 476) or 
Les Baisers Maternels (Wildenstein No. 467). 

To point to such small and isolated additions to M. Wilden- 
stein’s enormous and painstaking catalogue is not to impugn his 
comnoisseurship in any way. They are inherent in the character 
of his monumental task. Fragonard was an immensely prolific 
artist. No living person can have examined every surviving paint- 
ing even though exactly one hundred, or almost one quarter of 
the recorded Fragonards, have passed through the hands of the 
firm of Wildenstein at some time during the present century. 

Of the four greatest masters of French eighteenth-century paint- 
ing, Watteau has been richly served in recent years: there is Mme 
Adhémar on the paintings, Dacier and Vuaflart on the engravings, 
and the recent Parker-Mathey volumes on the drawings. Chardin 
has been most adequately dealt with by M. Wildenstein himself. 
When M. Ananoff’s promised book on Fragonard drawings 
appears and is added to the work under review, the third chapter 
may be regarded as virtually complete. Only Boucher remains. 
De Nolhac’s essay of 1925, and the Soulié and Masson catalogue 
of 1912, are both excellent in their way but are now out of date 
and, in any event, are a mere prologomenon to the study of this 
great and underestimated artist. It is to be hoped that M. Wilden- 
stein can now be persuaded to undertake this task. It could only 
be fruitfully accomplished by one who has spent a lifetime 
immersed in the close study of eighteenth-century French painting. 
And of whom but M. Wildenstein can that be said? 
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The Portrait of Cardinal Borja by Velazquez 


[N a recent instance it has been possible, through copies, to 
reconstruct the appearance of an ecclesiastical portrait by 
Velazquez which, at a later date, must have been dismembered 
and reduced to bust proportions.1 The discovery, a short time ago, 
of a small early full-length copy or adaptation of Velazquez’s 
famous ‘lost’ portrait of Cardinal Borja, painted about 1643, has 
some of the same kind of art-historical interest. Carrefio, in 1658, 
was the first to describe how the original of this portrait was 
commissioned from Velazquez by Borja himself and paid for in 
kind. In an imaginary dialogue between Borja and Carrefio, 
written by Cedn Bermudez in 1820, they are made to refer to ‘the 
copies of Velazquez’s original (some enlarged to full-length) made 
for the Cathedrals of Toledo, Seville and other places after the 
Cardinal’s death’. Until now, however, no full-length copy of 
any kind has apparently been recorded either in Spain or else- 
where, though the appearance of the original head has, of course, 
long been known from the fine preparatory black chalk drawing, 
undoubtedly autograph, in the Academia de San Fernando, 
Madrid, and from no less than four versions in oil: a half-length, 
showing part of the left hand, in the Metropolitan Museum; and 
three busts without hands, respectively in the Staedel Institute, 
Frankfurt; Toledo Cathedral; and in the Bankes Collection, 
Kingston Lacy.* These are fully documented in the literature, but 
all four of the oil versions have now been eliminated from the 
definitive sections of the most recent catalogues raisonnés of the 
master’s work. 

In his detailed analysis of the Borja portraits, published in 1946,° 
Seftor J. L6pez-Rey suggested, both on stylistic grounds and from 
his researches into provenance, that the Staedel Institute portrait, 
after the drawing, was the most significant of the versions then 
known to him. This picture appears to be that recorded by 
Palomino, Ponz, and Cedn Bermtidez as hanging in the Borja 
Palace at Gandia, and its later provenance can be traced through 
Jovellanos, Cean Bermudez, and the Salamanca Collection. The 
Toledo bust, which has the same measurements and is a weaker 
version of the Staedel Institute one, is believed to be a copy of an 
original which hung over the Cardinal’s tomb in the Cathedral, 
and which disappeared after being placed in storage in 1808. The 


* Archbishop Fernando de Valdés: Some notes on a recently identified portrait. 
The Connoisseur, April 1960. 

2 Mayer 420, 422, 421 and 423. 

% J. Lépez-Rey. ‘On Velazquez’s portraits of Cardinal Borja.’ The Art Bulletin, 
December 1946. 
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Bankes version differs from the Toledo and Frankfurt versions in 
being a true ‘head portrait’ with a shorter bust: there is an 
undocumented tradition that it also once hung in the Gandia 
Palace.‘ 

The picture in the Metropolitan Museum, which is of special 
interest to this study as it is the only one to show an arm and part 
of a hand, came from the Labouchére Collection in Somerset and 
its provenance prior to 1869 is unknown. Lépez-Rey has suggested 
that it is ‘perhaps a large fragment of a full-length portrait made 
after the original head-portrait by Velazquez’, in which case it may 
once have been the same size (I-40 X 1:20 metres) as the Doria 
portrait of Innocent X. In its freer modelling, particularly of the 
folds of the dress and collar, it differs substantially from the rest of 
the series, in all of which these details are virtually identical. 
Moreover, the slight but noticeable difference in the position of 
the left forearm in the Metropolitan picture, as compared with 
the new full-length, points to the absence of acommon model for 
the hands and arms, as well as for the robes. If a full-length 
prototype could be adduced, an interesting point is raised in that 
the right hand of the Cardinal, visible for the first time in the 
newly-found copy, holds a prayer-book and not a folded paper, 
as do the signed Velazquez fragment in the Palace at Madrid and 
the copies of the portrait of Archbishop Valdés. This could be 
construed as further evidence, if such were needed, that the 
Madrid hand fragment belongs to the portrait of the Archbishop, 
and not to a one-time full-length portrait of the Cardinal.* The 
existence, however, of the preparatory drawing; the absence of 
any analogous hand fragment which could be related to one of 
the Borja series; and the meticulous repetition of the dress in all 
but one of the known portraits; seem to confirm Cedn’s state- 
ment that the prime original was a head and shoulders from which 
the Staedel, Toledo, and Bankes versions, and the bust of the 
full-length, have been directly taken. The emergence of further 
examples of the posthumous full-length copies mentioned by 
Cean, and similar to the attractive small picture illustrated here, 
would undoubtedly help to shed more light on this interesting 
problem.—Theodore Crombie. 

4 Tt measures 0°475 X 0:397 m. Curtis, who stated that it measured 41 X 38 in. 
and that it showed the Cardinal in black robes, must have been confusing it with 
the recently identified Velazquez portrait of Camillo Massimi in the same collection. 
5 See The Connoisseur, op. cit., and J. Ainaud de Lasarte, ‘Varia Velazquefia,’ Vol. I, 


p- 315, in which he points out that both the Borja portraits and that of Innocent X, 
derive directly from the Valdés full-length. 
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Early Gothic Pendant: 


Penard y Fernandez : 


NGLISH gold jewellery of the Medieval 

period is exceptionally rare and the gold 
pendant generously given by Mr. Richard and 
Mr. Martin Norton to the British Museum is a 
valuable addition to the very small group of 
extant examples. 

This lozenge-shape pendant, seen below, is 
engraved for translucent enamelling, but every 
trace of enamel has been lost or removed. The 
figures in this technique of engraving are left in 
relief and the background is cut away and keyed 
to receive the enamel. The quality of the en- 
graving which can be seen more clearly in its 
present ‘dis-enamelled’ state, is of the highest 
quality. On the one side is depicted the Virgin 
and Child and on the other, the Crucifixion. 

The figure style, the drapery, and the general 
treatment are typical of the artists who decorated 
the group of illuminated manuscripts of the 
period 1280-1320 in England—the so-called 
‘East Anglian school’—one of the finest of which 
is the Gorleston Psalter. 

This gold pendant is a fine example of English 
late thirteenth-century goldsmiths’ work which, 
despite its minute proportions, is an important 
addition to the Museum’s Collections. 


Dated Dublin Punch Bowl 


ANOTHER, and probably the most impressive 
item among the recent post-medieval acquisi- 
tions by the British Museum, is an enormous 
delftware punch bowl made in Dublin in 1753. 
It is a tour de force: 16 in. in diameter and 8 in. 
high. The decoration is also of high quality. The 


exterior has a powdered manganese ground 
with six reserved panels of landscapes and floral 
motifs painted in blue. On the base is written in 
underglaze blue: Clay got over the Primate’s 
coals—Dublin 1753. 

This documentary piece of pottery, is the only 
known example of delftware from Captain 
Delamain’s manufactory in Dublin bearing a 
date. In the mid eighteenth century the produc- 
tion of fine pottery in Ireland had so declined 
that the the Dublin Society and the Irish House 
of Commons donated large sums of money in 
1752 and 1753 to a gentleman, a Captain Henry 
Delamain, ‘formerly in the service of the Prince 
of Saxe-Gotha’, for the financing of his new 
earthenware manufactory, which was started in 
1752. Although seven extant pieces of delftware 
are inscribed Dublin, none is dated. This punch 
bowl is testimony of the remarkably high 
standard achieved at the very commencement of 
the factory’s long life. The very individual style 
of the landscape painter of this punch bowl is a 
distinguishing feature of much of the later delft- 
ware from Delamain’s Dublin manufactory, but 
clearly he was employed from the very begin- 
ning. 

The significance of the strange inscription lies 
in the fact that Delamain claimed to be the first 
to heat the pottery kilns with coal—not wood, 
as was customary at that time. No doubt, the 
coal used for firing the potter’s clay at Dela- 
main’s came from land owned by the Primate of 
Ireland, but the full import of the inscription has 
yet to be discovered. 


European Art History 


PUBLISHED by Cambridge University Press 
at 3s. 6d., European Art History is the latest 
addition to the Fourth Series of the National 
Book League’s Reader’s Guides. The compiler 
this time is Mr. T. G. Rosenthal, who has done 
the job admirably. Architecture is the subject of 
a separate guide, so is not included here, apart 
from that ‘quite fantastic fountain of energy and 
erudition, Nikolaus Pevsner’s Buildings of 
England series’, which finds a place because ‘so 
much of the best of English art is . . . in her 
buildings’. Nor does the list aim at comprehen- 
siveness: of about 1500 art books now in print, 
Mr. Rosenthal cites under 200 titles in all, in- 
cluding some 80 monographs on individual 
painters and sculptors. 

But his selection is sound and catholic, 
absolutely up-to-date, and spiced with lively 
comments, of which the following is a sample: 


A rare English late thirteenth-century gold 
pendant, { in. high, recently presented to the 
British Museum. See first story above. 


In Memory of M. Richard 
Sculpture of Dora Gordine 


‘The general reader faced with the choice of 
Vasari or a multi-volume biographical study by 
some earnest Teuton may well plump for the 
former who has a certain ease and elegance and 
who compresses a great deal into a short space’. 
The introduction, which is as sparing of punctu- 
ation as the sentence just quoted, takes note of 
the healthy present-day trend towards books 
aimed at the intelligent layman rather than at 
fellow art-historians. 


Masterpiece of French Furniture 


BEFORE the important art sale of the collections 
of that great Parisian collector, the late M. 
Richard Pefiard y Fernandez, which were 
recently dispersed at Palais Galleria (Com- 
misaire Priseur: M. Etienne Ader), his brother, 
René, had offered to the Louvre, from his 
brother’s collections and in his memory, one of 
the most celebrated and rare extant pieces of 
French eighteenth-century furniture. 

This is the meuble a transformation by Jean- 
Frangois Oeben, which, as Mr. Francis Watson 
has already told us (see The Connoisseur, Septem- 
ber, 1957, pp. 22-25), was referred to (Item 52) 
in the inventory taken after Oeben’s death in 
1763 by the obscure term table a la Bourgogne. 

The most remarkable feature of the piece, 
which was originally in the Léon Reinach 
Collection and before that (1885) in a private 
collection in England, is its mechanical devices. 
The drawers extend for only half the depth of 
the carcase in order, on the operation of the 
handle fitted on the right-hand side, to allow a 
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shallow display cabinet to rise from the rear 
section. This is operated by a system of ratchets 
and counterweights contained in the body. Also, 
the front of the velvet-padded lowest drawer is 
so designed that it drops to enable it to be used, 
if necessary, as a prie-Dieu. 


A Triumph of Flowers 


THE pair of delightful flower-paintings, one of 
which is reproduced in colour on the opposite 
page and the other on the cover of this issue, are 
singularly beautiful examples of the work of 
Jean ‘Baptiste’ Monnoyer, born at Lisle, 1636. 
After initial studies at Antwerp he began his 
career as a painter of history subjects. Monnoyer 
then travelled to Paris and, before he was thirty, 
so impressed the authorities with his style that he 
was made a member in 1663 of the recently 
founded Academy. He exhibited at the Salon in 
1673 under the name of ‘Baptiste’. Charles 
Lebrun, then the greatest figure in French art, 
employed him as assistant in decorating the 
palaces of Versailles, Trianon, Marly, Meudon 
and Vincennes. 

The Duke of Manchester, English Ambassador 
in Paris at the time, delighted in Monnoyer’s 
work and invited him to London in 1678. The 
artist immediately augmented his fame in 
England by his fruit and flower decorations to 
Montague House, which in due time became the 
British Museum. 

Similar commissions resulted in his decorations 
to Burlington House, Windsor, Hampton 
Court, Kensington Palace and other great 
houses, and he painted a large number of in- 
dividual fruit and flower pictures, some of 
which were acquired by Queen Mary II and 
Queen Anne. 

Even at a time when Dutch flower-painting 
was so prolific and various, Monnoyer pre- 
served his own personal manner, and was con- 
tinuously occupied with important commissions 
for twenty years until his death in London in 
1699. He also engraved several plates after his 
own designs, and other engravers completed a 
folio volume containing eighty examples. 

Messrs. Frost & Reed acquired the two fine 
flower-paintings conserved direct from an 
important private collection in Africa. They are 
in an excellent state of preservation, principally 
because they were cleaned for the first time only 
three months ago, and have never been on the 
art market before. 


Incidental Intelligence 


FROM the current Deutsche Kulturnachrichten 
(Bonn), sent to me by Georges Salmann, 
Editorial Delegate General for The Connoisseur 
in France, Germany and Greece: the news that 
Professor Vladimir Milojcik has discovered in 
the Benedictine monastery church on Fraueninsel 
some ninth-century frescoes. 
Under the Romanesque part of the church much 
earlier foundations have also been revealed. 

For 190,000 DM the Wallraf-Richartz 
Museum, Cologne, has acquired an important 
work by Chagall: Moses Breaking the Tablets of 
the Law (1955-56). This now forms the basis of 
the Museum’s Chagall Collection. 

In Kathimerini (Athens) appears a short pre- 


in Chiemsee 


One of the finest clocks in the current Charles II 
Exhibition at Burlington House, London. See 
‘Bracket Clock by Charles Gretton’. 


M. René Pefiard y Fernandez has offered this 
rare piece of French eighteenth-century furni- 
ture to the Louvre in memory of his brother. 
See ‘Masterpiece of French Furniture’. 


liminary report of the nature of the discoveries 
made between the Volga and the Don by 
Russian archaeologist Valentin Silow. These 
may throw new light on the history of the 
Aorses tribes during the first century A.D. In 
recent months more than 100 tombs have been 
excavated. Some have produced rich finds: gold 
bracelets and filigree work, bronze vessels, 
antique weapons and glass. The provenance of 
some of the latter has been suggested as Southern 
Italy. A Chinese mirror has been found in 
another tomb. 


Bracket Clock by Charles Gretton 


THE 14 inch high bracket clock by Charles 
Gretton, seen at left, loaned by Mrs. Geoffrey 
Hart to the current Charles II Exhibition at 
Burlington House, is an admirable example of 
English horology of its period (c. 1685). It was a 
period, in fact, when the bracket clock was 
established in all the essential characteristics 
which were to continue in production for more 
than a century. Mrs. Hart’s example is especially ~ 
pleasing. The case is veneered in kingwood, and 
the gilded metal dial shows the days of the 
month and is inset with pierced brass plaques 
and winged putti in spandrels. It is inscribed: Cha. 
Gretton/LONDON. Gretton, of The Ship, Fleet 
Street was Master of the Clockmakers Com- 
pany in 1700. In 1697 The London Gazette carried 
an announcement to the effect that two High- 
waymen had taken away a large silver watch by 
Charles Gretton. If offered for sale ‘you are 
desired to stop the watch and Party and give 
notice to Mr. Gretton’. 


French Domestic Silver and the 
Metropolitan 


FROM the illustrative point: of view the two 
volumes edited by Miss Faith Dennis (Three 
Centuries of French Domestic Silver: Its Makers and 
its Marks: New York, The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, $50) are certainly the most 
important contribution yet made about both the 
style of French plate and its marks. No other 
volume contains so many excellent photo- 
graphic reproductions of so many pieces as does 
her first, nor such abundant and accurate photo- 
graphic enlargements of Parisian and provincial 
marks as does its companion. 

The late Mr. Preston Remington laid far- 
sighted plans to assemble a wide variety of 
French plate in the Metropolitan Museum in 
1938, including many pieces of great beauty and 
of the finest quality; to have all the pieces and 
every one of the marks they bear photographed; 
and to inaugurate a programme of thorough 
research with the intention of producing this 
work, which he did not live to see, completed 
and published by his collaborator, Miss Dennis. 
The most generous help was accorded them not 
only in obtaining loans (largely from the wonder- 
ful collection built up during her residence in 
France by the late Mrs. Catherine D. Went- 
worth, and from that of Junius Spencer Mor- 
gan), but also in their prolonged quest for 
information, and in the production of these 
elaborate and elegant volumes. 

The first opens with a modification of Mr. 
Remington’s introduction to the catalogue of 


(Continued on page 44) 


Jean Baptiste Monnoyer (1636-1699). One of a pair of oval flower paintings, 
314 x 254 inches. From a well-known private collection. See also Cover. 


In the possession of Messrs. Frost & Reed, Ltd., 41 New Bond Street, London, W.1, and 10 Clare Street, Bristol 
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the exhibition—a short historical survey from 
the Renaissance until the full flowering of the 
Empire style, with references to the most im- 
portant of the 585 entries that follow in this 
catalogue. These are brief and factual but in no 
way critical or comparative accompaniments to 
the even greater number of illustrations, some of 
which include services or several different pieces, 
while others show the same piece from different 
view-points. All are reproduced in collotype of 
remarkably high quality from subtly toned 
photographs taken in a gauze tent, a technique 


which is well established in the United States and 
which is becoming better known in Britain. 
t=) 
Any method of ordering such a work would 


be in some respects unsatisfactory. In view of the 
hors’ intention to devote a large part of their 
marks, they chose to list the pieces 

the place of jurisdiction and sub- 


ding to alphabetical sequences 


of makers’ names, and then chronologically. 
The capital naturally heads the list and the pro- 
vincial jurisdictory towns follow alphabetically, 
grouped with others under their control. This is 
the neatest method, because almost three-fifths 
of the pieces were marked in Paris. And it 
allows one long sequence of what are, by and 
large, the best designed and executed works by 
the most prominent makers to be followed by 
smaller groups in which some distinctive local 
idiosyncrasies can be discerned. Some users 
might have preferred a loose-leaf system for 
comparative work, such as was so successfully 
employed about thirty years ago by MM. Nocq, 
Alfassa and Guérin in a similar but smaller 
work; especially when such a large number of 
objects is involved. Certainly a separate list of 
pieces by types and dates would have been a 
most useful addition to the tables and index at 
the end of the second volume. 


Bronze bas-relief (7 x 5 ft.) commissioned by 
the Esso Petroleum Co. Ltd. and executed by 
Dora Gordine, the internationally-known 
sculptress, to commemorate the recent opening 
of the new Esso refinery at Milford Haven by 
H.R.H. The Duke of Edinburgh. Executed with 
outstanding power and imagination, this plaque 
was commnissioned as a tribute to the men who 
built and those who operate the new plant. In 
her own words Dora Gordine set out to express 
in this sculpture ‘the idea of oil as a great 
modern source of power, fluidity and move- 
ment .. . linked with the human form, with 
human beings whose needs are being served by 
this refinement of crude energy’. 


This second volume, principally about the 
makers’ and other marks to be found on the 
pieces already described, starts with a short and 
clear general account of successive marking 
regulations, as well as the powers and duties of 
the guilds, the makers who belonged to them, 
the mints, the tax-farmers, and, for the later 
period, the central government. Then follow 
reproductions of every French punched mark 
found on each piece, accompanied by an actual, 
or tentative, identification. Though these form 
an interesting study for the specialist, there is 
still room for a series of tabulated photo- 
graphic plates for the thirty-one mint towns, 
based on the plan of Sir Charles Jackson’s 
successful work. 

It is of more than passing interest to remark on 
two or three aspects of Franco-British relations. 
There was evidently a closer affinity between 
French and British designs during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries than is usually 
believed. For example: the rose-water dish (218), 
the three-pronged fork (177) and the Amiens 
caster of about 1670 (396). Many of the pieces 
have British connections: e.g. Matthew Prior’s 
inkstand (327), Besniers’s tureen engraved with 
both the English Royal arms and those of 
Horace Walpole, and the magnificent toilet 
service (284), comparable with the Lennoxlove, 
which probably commemorates the marriage in 
1667 of the future sovereigns, William III of 
Orange and his cousin, Princess Mary. 


Much Travelled Hortense 


THE portrait of Hortense Valpingon by Degas, 
reproduced in colour on page lxxi of the 
January issue, would appear to date from 
1874-5 and was exhibited at the Durand-Ruel 
Gallery (Rue Peletier) in 1876. In 1914 it was in 
the Camondo Collection and was subsequently 
sold to Count de Morasini. It found its way to 
Moscow and was sold to Serge Shchukin who 
brought it to London in ro15. Since then its 
history, reports Adrian Bury, is obscure. Hor- 
tense Valpingon married Jacques Fourchy. She 
was the daughter of Paul Valpingon of Menil- 
Hubert, Normandy, where Degas occasionally 
stayed. He was there in 1871 during the Com- 
mune and painted Henri Valpingon as a child 
(Lesmoine Catalogue). An earlier portrait of 
Hortense (1869) is now in the Chester Dale 
Collection, New York (Lesmoine Catalogue). 
In 1884 Degas made a bust of Hortense which 
was accidentally destroyed during the casting. 
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ons of manuscripts in the years 1954, 
I¢ nd 1958. The first was devoted to manu- 
ipts ranging in date from the seventh to the 
fth centuries, the second to those dating 
m the thirteenth to the sixteenth centuries, 
and the third to the influence of Byzantium on 
mediaeval France. These exhibitions were of 
considerable interest to students of mediaeval 
art; not only were they well planned, reason- 
ably comprehensive, and displayed as well as a 
somewhat intractable medium made possible, 
but the organiser, after hours, would graciously 
open cases for scholars in the evenings in order 
that a fuller study of the exhibits could be made. 
Thus the fortunate student permitted access in 
this way might learn more about mediaeval 
illumination in a week than in years of studying 
_ photographs and articles. The catalogues of these 
exhibitions were models of their kind. They 
form an important adjunct to any student’s 
library. 

On the crest of the wave of these exhibitions 
Monsieur Porcher has now produced the first 
general, up-to-date survey of French illumina- 
tions. The student will be familiar with general 

_essays in Michel’s Histoire de l’Art, in the Skira 
publications, and monographs have appeared on 
particular problems or masters, but the standard 
work by Martin on French miniatures ranged 
only between the thirteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies and is now considerably out of date. There 
was a time when some French scholars could be 
accused of thinking that anything outside France 
was not worth considering, but happily these 
days are over. 

Monsieur Porcher is well aware of the intri- 
cate strands from numerous sources, particularly 
in the Romanesque period, which were woven 
into the fabric of French art. He pays tribute to 
Antique and Carolingian survivals, to the con- 
tribution of England, to the schools of the Holy 
Roman Empire at Lorraine, at Reichenau, 
Regensburg and Bamberg, to the workshops in 
Italy and Spain, and of course to Constantinople; 
although in the last case he is aware that the in- 
fluence was frequently second-hand, either from 
the Ottonian schools or from southern Italy. At 
one point, however, your reviewer would dis- 
agree with the learned author over the derivation 
‘of palmettes with flat spear-shaped leaves’ 
found in a number of south-western French 
manuscripts, such as the Sacramentary of Figeac, 
from Byzantine capitals of the period of the 
Emperor Justinian (527-565). The likeliest 
source would seem to be Hispano-Arabic art of 


which the author is fully cognisant when inte 


with manuscripts from the scriptorium at 


Limoges. 

Monsieur Porcher fonidene the development 
of Gothic illumination to be considerably in debt 
to the designers of stained glass windows. To 
them are ascribed the awareness for a need of 
‘the discipline of clean dry line and oflight boldly 
distributed over large, plain surfaces’. And yet 
miniaturists working at Reichenau, Regensburg 
and Bamberg had been aware of this discipline in 
Ottonian times, metal-workers in the Rhineland 
and along the Meuse had been aware of it in the 
twelfth century. One wonders whether a closer 
study of the so-called minor arts might not have 
produced more satisfactory parallels than the 
windows which appear to be the end of the 


debate rather than the beginning. But the essay — 


on Gothic miniatures is in most respects a model 
of its kind. Monsieur Porcher, with his grasp of 
the lines of development and of the machinery 
of recent literature, is more concerned with 
stating the diverse aspects of a problem than in 
rushing to resolve it, and his assessment of paint- 
ing under the first Valois kings, of the painters of 
Jean, Duc de Berry, of the complex issues 
presented by the Bedford, Boucicaut and Rohan 
Master is admirably detached. He accepts Dr. 
Otto Pacht’s brilliant attribution of the Livre du 
Coeur d’amour épris to René of Anjou, whom he 
salutes as ‘among the most sensitive and inspired 
painters of all time’. 

To any student of mediaeval art this survey 
will be an essential part of his equipment. An 
extensive sequence of colour plates is reinforced 
by numerous illustrations in black and white and 
there is a useful bibliographical commentary. 
The text has been sensitively translated by Mr. 
Julian Brown. The publishers are to be con- 
gratulated on presenting with tact and taste a 
work of scholarship which should inspire the 
postulant and delight the instructed.—J.B. 


THE FASHIONABLE LADY IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY: By Charles 
H. Gibbs-Smith. (London: H.M. Stationery 
Office for the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
25S. net.) 


HOW strong is the interest in women’s costumes 
of an earlier generation has lately been demon- 
strated by those formerly belonging to Miss 
Fairbank at the Victoria and Albert, and the 
publication of this delightful volume should pro- 
vide a powerful stimulus to that interest. What 
an enchanting sequence of the fashionable lady 
in her various guises, her costumes for day and 
evening wear, and how valuable a guide to her 
changing tastes and caprices; even if her image 
throughout may be idealised ! 

The book is a model of intelligent planning, 
and inspires the hope that a similar scheme may 
be adopted for a more comprehensive survey of 


gstepe, 
costumes of thea age. It presents us ‘with a skil- 


fully selected group of fashion plates from each zi 


half decade throughout the century; every 


section ending with a few reproductions of en- 


gtavings, portrait groups and caricatures, in 
which the wearers of fashionable costumes are 
seen related to their appropriate environment. 
There are about 200 illustrations in all, succinct, 
informative notes being devoted to the plates in 
each period of five years. Abundant as is the 
material, no such systematically arranged series 
has hitherto appeared. Though the illustrations, 
most admirably reproduced, doubtless to some 
extent glamorise the prevailing mode, represent- 
ing the ideal rather than the actual, yet they 
afford an invaluable visual epitome of the aspira- 
tions of fine ladies in the golden age of British 
prosperity. The series of line drawings preceding 
the illustrations, and showing the dominant 
‘line’ of each half decade, increase the value of 
this very attractive volume, which must be 
considered as cheap at the price.—R.E. 


COLLECTORS’ LUCK, CANADA AND 
EUROPE: By F. St. George Spendlove. 
(Toronto: The Ryerson Press. $15.00.) 


CANADIANA is a term that may suggest 
entirely new possibilities to the collector, who 
will welcome the rarely explored bypaths of this 
fascinating subject. The author, Curator of the 
Canadiana collections at the Royal Ontario 
Museum, devotes each of his eighteen chapters 
to a different subject, half of them Canadian. 

Mr. Spendlove outlines the virtually un- 
known story of furniture making in Canada 
from the time of Louis XIII, when design was in- 
fluenced by the fashionable cabinet-makers of 
Paris. Furniture of high distinction was made in 
French Canada until the third quarter of the 
eighteenth century when the United Empire 
Loyalists introduced furniture designs from 
London. This brought about a fusion of styles, 
lacking the vigour of the original types, but 
evolving the first purely national Canadian 
furniture, some of it in native woods. This was 
succeeded early in the nineteenth century by the 
Canadian Regency style, usually in light- 
coloured hard woods such as cherry, birch, 
bird’s eye maple which has a grain almost as fine 
as satinwood. Various unmistakable features are 
given by which Canadian cabinet-work may be 
recognized. Among clock developments in 
Canada is to be noted the long case clock with 
mechanism of apple wood, and bearings of 
ivory, held within by plates of oak. The majority 
of these were made in Montreal early in the 
nineteenth century. 

Canadians delight in collecting the Indian 
Chief medals that were awarded to native rulers 
and Indian chiefs by monarchs of England and 
France, for loyalty and sometimes in return for 
the gifts of vast tracts of land. The earliest of 
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: which is thus area 1830 0 on 
one side and 1814 on the other. 

Early Canadian prints are rare, and much 

sought after are those by James Peachey whose 
technique was unusual. He etched the outline of 
his design on copper plates and made prints 


which he filled in with watercolours, a method 


apparently adapted from English porcelain 
decorators. 

Other aspects of Canadiana are discussed and 
there are seven chapters on European ceramics, 
invaluable to Canadian collectors. This book is 
most attractively produced and is profusely 
illustrated.—G.B.H. 


DECORATIVE CAST IRONWORK IN 
GREAT BRITAIN: By Raymond Lister. 
(London: G. Bell & Sons. 35s. net.) 


CAST iron to many people is just a grey metal, 
neither regarded with curious interest nor 
credited with the multitude of ornamental pur- 
poses it has served. The author details his story 
with complete accuracy, combining skilfully the 
historical with the practical. The first chapter 
describes the technique of casting in simple 
language amplified with sketches and a glossary 
of terms. 

Early cast iron in England could not be raised 
to a temperature that would render it com- 
pletely molten, its application being necessarily 
restricted to heavy ware such as firebacks and 
firedogs, plain heavy hollow ware such as 
cauldrons, and cannon. Guns cast by the Eliza- 
bethan founders helped to destroy the power of 
Spain and it is surprising to read that cannon cast 
during the reign of Queen Victoria were capable 
of no greater accuracy than those made three 
centuries earlier. A fascinating chapter is 
devoted to cast iron ordnance. 

Not until Abraham Darby in 1709 invented a 
method of smelting iron, by substituting coke 
for the traditional oak charcoal, was it possible 
to make the metal completely fluid and of 
uniform texture. Of this Mr. Lister writes: ‘all 
kinds of delicacy now became possible, culminat- 
ing in some objects that for fineness of finish 
might almost do credit to a goldsmith’. 

The value of cast iron as architectural enrich- 
ment was little realised by architects until the 
1770's when it was introduced for balconies, 
verandas, balustrades, basement grilles, fan- 
lights, lanterns, gates and railings, all of which 
might be painted in bright colours enriched with 
gilding. The chapter on architectural cast iron- 
work discusses, among other things, cast iron 
bridges, cotton mills, shop fronts and Victorian 
cake icing effects. 

The utilization of cast iron for domestic pur- 
poses reached its zenith by mid-Victorian times. 
The Coalbrookdale Company, for instance, 
employed nearly 4,000 men and women. The 
catalogue of the Great Exhibition lists, among 
much other furniture in cast iron, hall chairs, 
chess tables, console tables painted in white and 
gold, an intricate ‘Elizabethan’ looking glass 
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Bren’ the ae peer * repository for cast 


iron furniture, much of it bronzed. 
The clearly written text is accompanied by 23 


plates illustrating more than fifty carefully : 


selected examples of decorative cast iron, and 
there are about 80 line drawings.—G.B.H. 


DALI—A STUDY OF HIS ART-IN- 
JEWELS. THE COLLECTION OF THE 
OWEN CHEATHAM FOUNDATION: 
Foreword by A. Hyatt Mayor. Comments and 
Captions by the Artist. Edited by Lida Living- 
ston. (London: distributed by Studio Books 
for the New York Graphic Society. £4 4s.) 


‘I AM pleased if my jeweled telephone earings 
bring a smile. A smile is a pleasing thing. But 
these earings, as with all my jewels, are serious.’ 
So reads one of Salvador Dali’s comments on his 
collection of jewellery recently exhibited at 


_Sotheby’s and now in book form distributed by 


Studio Books for the New York Graphic 
Society. It is safe to say that it would not be the 
first time his work had brought a smile—as often 
derisive as appreciative. 

But no one can deny Dali’s originality in a 
world where ideas are at a premium, and only 
Dali himself can deny his serious intent. This 
exhibition reflects the whole range ofhis imagery 
from devout Christianity (the Light of Christ), and 


the visual pun that a modern poster artist might 


well have perpetrated (Tristan and Isolde), right 
through to his recurrent surrealist theme of the 
molten watch—a delightful invention that has 
always greatly appealed to your reviewer. 

Whatever one’s verdict it is a remarkable 
collection, of importance not only because it is 
the work of a famous artist but because at last a 
modern artist has broken with the contemporary 
clutter of two-dimensional media to rediscover, 
in the tradition of Fabergé, a delight in precious 
stones and metals and the beauty in natural 
minerals. Perhaps now the dazzling collection at 
the Geological Museum in London will take on 
a new importance and its proximity to the 
Victoria and Albert and the Royal College of 
Art a new significance. 

The only sad note is that Dali merely designed 
the jewellery. Alemany & Company were the 
craftsmen who brought it into being. The days 
of the artist /craftsman have all but disappeared 
and even on this high level the art-director has 
made an appearance. 

But this must not cloud the issue. This book, 
with its fine colour plates, is a first-class record 
of a remarkable, indeed almost unique collec- 
tion.—P.N. 


THE CONCISE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
CONTINENTAL POTTERY AND 
PORCELAIN: By Reginald G. Haggar. 
(London: André Deutsch. £6 6s. net. Boxed 
with its companion volume £12 12s. the set. 
Printed in the Netherlands.) — 

IN assessing a new work of reference on a 

specific subject the pertinent question is: does it 

supersede other works of this kind by supplying 


appears to contain little or nothing that 


for the collector of eighteenth-cen 
or porcelain. There is, however, a wealth of in- 
formation concerning the productions of nine-_ 
teenth-century manufactories, which can prob- 
ably not be found in any other single volum 
of this kind. ; 
Honey’s work, of course, deals with both 
English and Continental ceramics under one 
cover, whereas this publication i is described on 
the dust cover as ‘a companion volume to the 
much-sought-after Concise Encyclopedia of 
English Pottery and Porcelain’ on which Haggar , 
collaborated with Wolf Mankowitz. It is further _ 
asserted that, because it sets forth the character- — 
istics of the productions of each factory as well as — 
their marks, the book serves as a ‘complete 
identification manual’. This is indeed an optimist- 
ic claim for any work and one which the novice 
might be well advised to accept with very 
definite reservations. He would be especially well 
advised not to be guided by the colour plates 
since their extreme crudity gives an entirely 
false impression of the pieces illustrated. Also, 


the practice of ‘bleeding off’ has;-in this review- 


er’s opinion, a most unpleasant effect. Moreover, 
as it eliminates margins, it is necessary continually 
to refer back to the beginning of the book in 
order to read the captions. As a point of interest, 
colour plate No. 2 is omitted from the copy 
under review. The 160 pages of monochrome 
photographs are, however, representative and 
well selected. 

In summing up, it is clear that the author has 
undoubtedly applied a great deal of experience 


and painstaking research to his task. I was, for — 


instance, surprised to find that he had reproduced 
a very rare mark which Dr. S. Ducret has 
attributed to Joseph Hackhl, on the assumption 
that he worked as a ‘hausmaler’ at Augsburg 
before going to Géggingen in 1749. It has already 
been indicated that the nineteenth-century marks 
are extremely comprehensive, revealing many 
simulations or near forgeries with which begin- 
ners would do well to acquaint themselves. It is 
only a pity that the style of production has been 
allowed to detract from the merits of the 
letterpress. —P.S.-H. 


GERRIT VAN HONTHORST: A DIS- 
CUSSION OF HIS POSITION IN 
DUTCH ART: By J. Richard Judson. (The 
Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 18.50 guilders.) 


THERE was a time when many an English 
country house boasted a large dark candle-lit 
scene, either of a New Testament subject or of 
soldiers and courtesans carousing, boldly 
ascribed to Honthorst. His was the name 
attached to practically every tenebrist picture 
which appeared too northern for Caravaggio. 
But since the revival of interest in Caravaggio 
and his followers, Gerrit van Honthorst has been 
treated with greater respect and many of the 
works once attributed to him have been shared 
out among other seventeenth-century painters 


# can "Thoogh 
ae minor painter, it makes 


eat begins with a brief account of the 
scene in Utrecht where Honthorst was 
and served his apprenticeship under 
m Bloemaert and where he also ab- 
sorbed some influence from Joachim Wttewael 
and Paulus Morelese. But although he never 
entirely shook off the influence of these Dutch 
_ masters it was in Rome that Honthorst developed 
his artistic personality and became famous as 
‘Gerardo della Notte’. To the decade Honthorst 
passed in Rome, from about 1610 to 1620, Mr. 
Judson devotes a large proportion of his book. 
Commenting on the three main schools of 
painters active in the city—the mannerist old 
guard led by Cavaliere d’Arpino, the followers 
of Annibale Carracci and the naturalist Cara- 
_vaggistihe shows how much Honthorst de- 
rived from each of them and effectively disposes 
of the idea that he was influenced solely by 
Caravaggio. He also reveals that Honthorst 
owed a debt to Jacopo Bassano and other 
members of his prolific family. He does not, 
however, consider the possibility of his absorb- 
ing some influence from the Genoese Luca 
Cambiaso who also specialised in night scenes. 
This is surprising as Mr. Judson is usually over- 
zealous to identify the possible sources for 
_Honthorst’s pictures. In one work, for example, 
the St. Paul Caught up into the Third Heaven 
(S. Maria della Vittoria, Rome), he scents the 
possible influence of Agostino Carracci, Domen- 
ichino, Lorenzo Sabatini, Raphael and Abraham 
Bloemaert. 

In 1620, Honthorst returned to Utrecht 
where, except for a brief and very successful 
visit to England, he worked until his death in 
1656, painting the nocturnal scenes for which he 
was so famous and also executing large mytho- 
logical and allegorical pictures. Mr. Judson con- 
siders this phase of his career in detail and shows 
what influence he exerted on his fellow artists. 
For although it has long been realised that he 
was partly responsible for introducing Cara- 
vaggism to northern Europe, this was by no 
means his only or his most important achieve- 
ment. His candle-light scenes which derive from 
Jacopo Bassano and Cambiaso as much as Cara- 
vaggio, were widely imitated in the Low 
Countries and may well have exerted some 
influence even on the young Rembrandt. He 
also introduced the Bolognese classical style, 
derived from Annibale Carracci and his pupil 
Domenichino. And he painted the first illusion- 
istic ceilings and wall paintings of an Italianate 
type to be seen in Holland (the earliest is the 
ceiling of 1622 in the collection of Mr. arancis 
Stonor). 
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Dutch artistic ieeeoas his. fae aes is, 
indeed, paramount.—H.H. @ 


PAOLO UCCELLO: By Paolo D’Ancona. 
(London: Oldbourne Press, in association 
with Silvana Editoriale D’Arte Milano. 
£5 58.) : 

THIS beautiful volume is one of the first three of 

the Silvana Series, originally published by Amil- 

care Pizzi in Milan, now issued in English trans- 
lations by the Oldbourne Press. As several of the 
masterpieces of Uccello are in England it was an 
excellent title to choose to help to launch this 
new series. There are 47 plates in full colour and 
35 in black and white, and the standard of repro- 
duction is reasonably high. The largest colour 
plate (folded twice it measures 10 by 26 ins.) is 
given to the Ashmolean Museum’s Hunt. To- 
gether with a smaller detail, also in colour, the 
plate comes fairly close to capturing the magic 
of this painting, with its glorious greens and 
reds, though much of the crispness and move- 
ment of the original is inevitably lost. The 

National Gallery’s Rout of San Romano and 

tecently acquired St. George and the Dragon are 

also adequately reproduced. 
A considerable number of the plates is 
devoted to the newly restored frescoes in the 

Chiostro Verde at Santa Maria Novella in 


Florence, and all six sections of the predella at — 


Urbino are reproduced in colour. A number of 
drawings are reproduced, including the fascinat- 
ing studies in perspective from the Uffizi Print 
Room. Unfortunately nowhere in the book are 
the sizes and mediums of the originals to be 
found. 

In his introduction Professor D’Ancona gives 
a brief summary of what is known about 
Uccello’s life. He also provides an excellent com- 
mentary to the plates, but it is only when he has 
studied this that the non-specialist reader be- 
comes aware of the fact that not all the paintings 
reproduced are here definitely attributed to 
Uccello. This is a most stimulating and hand- 
some book, and it provides ample material for 
many happy hours of browsing in the fascinating 
world of Uccello’s art.—L.H. 


THE AGE OF GRANDEUR. BAROQUE 
AND CLASSICISM IN EUROPE: By 
Victor L. Tapié. (London: Weidenfeld & 
Nicolson. £3 3s. net.) 


THIS is on the whole a disappointing book: a 
translation from the French by an eminent 
historian and architectural authority, had it been 
by an English scholar, it might have received a 
less deferential reception. Save for some special 
aspects it adds very little of real moment to what 
we already know of the genesis and development 
of Baroque art; on which several valuable studies 
have lately been published, notably on German 
and Austrian churches, while Sir Anthony Blunt 
in his Penguin volume has dealt very thoroughly 
with the rise of the style in France. 
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By PAOLO. GRAZIOSI. 
splendid volume i is one which must go 
libraries of pre-history. Never before have all 
the leading examples of the art of the cave walls 
and the art of small objects appeared together.’ 

—JACQUETTA HAWKES, OBSERVER. With 850 
plates, 55 in colour, and 365 drawings through- 
out the text. 12 gns. 


Flemish Painters 


A survey from 1430-1900 by R. H. WILENSKI. 
‘For once in a way one can wholeheartedly 
agree with the publishers’ words on the inside of 
the dust cover, when they confidently offer the 
two books as a “majestic contribution to art 
history”’.’-—FRANK DAVIS, ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
NEws. With 912 plates, 16 in colour. 

Set of two volumes 12 gns. 


The Predella 


From the 13th to the 16th Century 


By ROBERTO SALVINI AND LEONE 
TRAVERSO. This magnificent volume deals 
with, and reproduces in full for the first time, 
fifty fine examples of the predella, the series of 
narrative paintings at the foot of the altarpiece. 
‘A sumptuous book of an unprecedented kind.’ 
—THOMAS BODKIN, BIRMINGHAM PosT. With 312 
plates, 100 in colour. 12 gns. 


African Design 


By MARGARET TROWELL. ‘For anyone 
who wants to know more about Africa and her 
peoples this book is informative and enjoyable; 
for art students and teachers anywhere it is a 
mine of pleasure and inspiration. —weEsT 
AFRICA. With 100 plates, 4 in colour. 50/- 


Japanese Colour 
Prints 


By LAURENCE BINYON & J. J. O’BRIEN 
SEXTON. ‘After almost forty years, it is still 
the only work (and I include Japan in this 
generalisation) which attempts a strict and 
detailed historical conspectus of the subject.’— 
WILLIAM WATSON, APOLLO. A new, revised 
edition. With 48 plates, 16 in colour. 84/- 
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in England 
BY SIR JAMES MANN 
This outline of arms and armour in 
England from the early Middle Ages to the 
Civil War has been written by the Master 
of the Armouries of the Tower of London 
and is intended to assist the visitor to 
understand the terminology and the 
changes that took place over the years 
against the historical background of the 
times. It is illustrated with examples to be 
found in various parts of the country, in 
both historical and artistic collections. 
44 illustrations. 3s. 6d. (post 4d.) 


Thomas 
Rowlandson 


BY JOHN HAYES 


An annotated catalogue of the water- 
colour drawings by Thomas Rowlandson 
in the London Museum, illustrated with 
32 black and white reproductions. London 
Museum Catalogue No.9. 3s.6d. (post 4d.) 


Chests of Drawers 
and Commodes 


BY JOHN F. HAYWARD 


Some remarkable specimens of the cabinet- 
maker’s art are included in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum collection of chests of 
drawers, commodes, and other styles 
having the storage of linen and clothing as 
their primary purpose. This booklet con- 
tains plates of 28 examples, each with a 
full text description in catalogue form, 
and a historical commentary. Illustrated 
Booklet No. 9. 3s. (post 5d.) 


Dolls 


Cream-coloured 
Earthenware 


Two new titles (Nos. 50 and 53 respective- 
ly) in the well-known series of Small 
Picture Books which comment pictorially 
on the various collections housed at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. Each series 
of pictures is preceded by a short des- 
criptive commentary. 

Each 2s. 6d. (post 4d.) 


From the Government Bookshops 
or through any bookseller 
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economic, and literary history that one gets the 
impression of being jerked back every now and 
again to the consideration of a variety of baroque 
masterpieces (the style in the decorative arts is 
almost entirely ignored) from the discussion of 
the causes that help to explain them. ‘Ostentation, 


audacity and richness of imagination’—qualita- _ 


tive terms and epithets abound; the sources of 
the style are thoroughly sifted out; and yet at the 
end we get but a blurred conception of what the 
essential characteristics of Baroque really are and 
of the spirit which informs and unifies its multi- 
farious manifestations. Baroque painting is rather 
superficially treated: architecture is given an easy 
priority and much space is devoted to pageants 
and to the funeral decorations contrived by Le 
Brun, Berain and Father Ménestrier—bizarre 
and ephemeral inventions which compared to the 
furniture, silver and tapestry designed in the style 
are surely but minor expressions of its spirit. 

The treatment of Baroque in ‘its concentrated 
Roman form’ is adequate, if not notably original, 
and, as we should expect, the author is at his best 
and most authoritative in his consideration of the 
derivative version in France; examining and up 
to a point resolving the apparent contradiction 
between the ingrained classical tradition in French 
art and the audacities indulged in until classicism 
was reimposed by the Academies. The chapter 
which the author has added on England contains 
nothing in the way of new information. The 
translation of such a book was an exacting task 
and Professor Tapié’s style has suffered in the 
process. 

The colossal impact of the style at its zenith as 
a way of seeing and feeling does not emerge from 
the scrupulous presentation of evidence, and the 
illustrations do more than the learned commen- 
tary to bring it home to us vividly. There are 195 
photographic reproductions, nearly all good: the 
8 colour plates are lamentable, with the exception 
of the last where the deep blue of the sky 
contrasted with the honey-coloured walls of the 
church of Tepotzotlan does not impose too 
severe a test on the process.—R.E. 


ENGLISH STAINED GLASS: By John 
Baker. Illustrations, in colour and mono- 
chrome, by Alfred Lammer. Foreword by 
Herbert Read. (London: Thames & Hudson, 
Ltd., 1960. £5 5s. net.) 


LOOKING at this beautifully illustrated book 
recalls the efforts of earlier artists in the same 
field. Many indeed, have essayed the task of try- 
ing to capture the scintillating glory of stained 
glass and transfer it to paper, but few have 
succeeded. 

Charles Winston, a great authority, tried to 
do so in his celebrated ‘Hints’, but, as he himself 
realised the flat tints he used bore little resembl- 
ance to the examples he copied. Joyce too, 
when preparing his ‘magnum opus’ on the Fair- 
ford glass in 1872, worked from scaffolding and 


survey to aca Baoaee of Mexico and 
Bruni So much of the text is devoted to political 


coloured his. engravings, but 1¢ res 
better than those just mentioned, 
beautifully printed book of 1912 used ¢ 


but the illustrations were pale and somewhz ; 


washy in appearance. Hugh Arnold, in the 
following year, invoked the aid of Lawrence 
Saint to illustrate his book. Saint was a com-_ 
petent artist and though his work was accurate 


and sensitive, it gave us none of the real glory of 


glass. It never seemed to be understood that 


glass has a living colour: one, too, which is — 


never static but is changing all the time. Even to 
capture but one of its varying moods proved 


beyond the power of the artist. Herbert Read’s 
book of 1926, however, marked a distinct 


advance and the colour process used did suggest 


the rich, deep tints of early glass, and this was 
reinforced by Bernard Rackham’s magnificent - 


volume on the Canterbury glass, in 1948. Yetno 


single work has, so far approached the splendour | 


of the colour presented in the book now re- 
viewed. Its basis is that of photographic trans- 
parency, but not until we met the photo- 
grapher, Alfred Lammer, did we realise the vast 
amount of expert skill demanded in such an 
undertaking. Apart from the photography 
there was the question of physical access to the 
windows, which often presented almost in- 
superable difficulties. Allied to this were the 
artistic problems of light, perspective and many 
other pitfalls. 

To deal with the coloured plates in detail 
would call for more space than is here available, 
but whilst those of Canterbury are most arrest- 
ing, those taken from other less famous buildings 
are equally so: in fact the ‘evenness’ of the 
reproductions is not the least part of their 
appeal. Many of the subjects will be known to 
students but there are examples which are less 
familiar. Although the bulk of plates are in 
monochrome, a process much less exciting than 
colour, these are not without their value, for 
they are all large enough for both design and 
draughtsmanship to be closely studied. 


Mr. Baker, the author, has been associated 
with the veteran Samuel Caldwell (now in his 
98th year) at Canterbury, and has clearly pro- 
fited by working in such a treasure-house of 
glass. His chapters are short, but generally much 
to the point, and they are helped out by lengthy 
captions to the plates. From such subjects as 
‘The origin and development of technique’, he 
deals with others which include ‘Materials and 
Methods’, ‘Faking and Restoration’. The author 
treats of the glass century by century, but there 


is not sufficient space for him fully to develop 


this part of his study. His essay finishes with the 
sixteenth century so that—fortunately perhaps— 
the questions of abstract art, cement and slab, or 
other provocative queries do not arise. John 


Prudde’s famous window in the Beauchamp 


Chapel. St. Mary’s, Warwick, unfortunately 
does not find a place, but, there is some measure 
of compensation in the inclusion of the splendid 
‘King David’ from the Margaretting Jesse Tree, 


is eh eo ae since 
dard works are omitted. Conse- 


such a study calls for. Of the work as a whole, it 
a product of the marriage of two enthusiastic 
ners, scholarship and decoration being 
ied. With the publishers bookwork and 
Sir Herbert Read’s foreword the whole is a 
le achievement. Even Aldus himself would 
ject to his dolphin, with another to keep 
mpany, being borrowed as a colophon! 
England, in spite of the new industrial 
i revolution, is still a very beautiful country, and 
: readers of this book will learn, perhaps for the 
- first time, that much of the beauty portrayed in 
the pages of this wonderful quarto can still be 
_ freely enjoyed, in the churches spread up and 
: down its colourful counties.—H.T.K. 
_ THE ART OF HENRY MOORE: By Will 
Grohmann. (London: Thames and Hudson. 


£5 $8. net.) 


_ *TO-DAY Henry Moore’s fame and stature are 
established facts.’ This is the first sentence of the 
opening note of Dr. Grohmann’s book, which, 
however, does little to substantiate it, for it is 
such an uncritical study of the artist that it almost 
succeeds in damning him with praise. Henry 
Moore is here set high on a pedestal, and though 
it might be possible to glean the essential facts of 
the sculptor’s life and work from this book, he 

- never comes to life, and there is little that en- 
courages an appreciation of his very real achieve- 
ment. 

This expensive volume is generously illus- 
trated, with twelve colour plates of drawings 
and nearly 230 other illustrations. Many of the 
photographs of the sculpture have been taken by 
Mr. Moore himself, and many of them convey 
the strength and individuality of his work. Once 
again, however, the publishers have failed to put 
the measurements or any other details under the 
plates, and, as it is essential to know the size of a 
piece of sculpture when studying a photograph 
of it, one has continually to turn to the list of 
illustrations at the beginning of the book. The 
designer of the book has sometimes added to the 
confusion by placing next to each other photo- 
graphs of the same size, which show pieces 
totally different in scale. 

Both the text and the illustrations present 


5 
iy 


‘Henry Moore’s work in thematic groups, and it | 


is certainly interesting to be able to follow the 
development, from 1929 to 1958, of the ‘Re- 
clining Figure’ in a continuous series of plates. 
The advantages gained by this approach in the 
text are, however, outweighed by an almost 
complete failure to discuss Henry Moore’s 
work in relation to that of other great sculptors 
of our time. It is indeed surprising that a German 
scholar should have dealt with Henry Moore in 


recently, i in he own country. 4 
clearly very much a piéce d’ occasion des : 
take advantage of this. Thus it is not surprising 
that on the back of the title page are to be found 
the names of the dealers in New York and Lon- 
don from whom the sculptor’s work can be 
purchased. One of the last photographs in the 
book shows Mr. Moore, with the author and his 


- London dealer !—L.H. 


THE UNIVERSAL SYSTEM OF HOUSE- 
HOLD FURNITURE, 1762: By Ince and 
Mayhew. Complete reprint with a preface by 
Ralph Edwards, C.B.E., F.S.A. (London: 
Alec Tiranti Ltd. £2 2s. net.) 


AS the study of English eighteenth-century 
furniture progresses, the importance of the less 
celebrated design books is at last being realised. 
For many years Chippendale’s Director, Hepple- 
white’s Cabinet-Makers’ and Upholsterers’ Guide, 
and Sheraton’s Cabinet-Makers’ and Upholsterers’ 
Drawing Book have been known and studied 
through countless reprints. The omnipotence of 
these three authors has only been questioned by 
the recent publications of the designs and 
accounts of some of their equally talented con- 
temporaries. 

The Universal System of Household Furniture by 
Ince and Mayhew was issued in parts between 
1759 and 1762, and afterwards was published as 
a folio edition in 1762. Messrs. Alec Tiranti Ltd. 
have made it possible to study this now rare 
work by their recent reprint. They have repro- 
duced the Victoria and Albert Museum copy in 
its entirety and the ninety-five plates, the major- 
ity engraved by Mathias Darly, who was 
responsible for many plates in the Director, have 
been beautifully and faithfully photographed. 
The title page and notes, which were published 
by Ince and Mayhew in French as well as Eng- 
lish, have afforded an excellent example to 
Messrs. Alec Tiranti who have translated Ralph 
Edwards’ erudite and concise prefaces into 
French, thus giving the Continent a further 
chance of attaining a true understanding of the 
style Anglaise. 

Not only has Mr. Edwards incorporated in 
his text all that is known of Ince and Mayhew, 
with copious footnotes as to the sources, but has 
also admirably compared The Universal System 
with Chippendale’s Director, which it emulated. 
Sheraton pronounced The Universal System ‘to 
have been a book of merit in its day, though 
much inferior to Chippendale’s work which was 
a real original, as well as more extensive and 
masterly in design’. Mr. Edwards, after quoting 
the above, continues ‘though the justice of that 
verdict can scarcely be denied, Ince and May- 
hew’s publication must rank high among the 
trade catalogues of the eighteenth century, 
while in variety, scope and general excellence it 
surpasses all collections of designs for furniture in 
the English rococo style; with the exception of 
the much more famous work the pre-eminence 
of which the partners set out to challenge’. _ 
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"by the long-awaited publication of the original 
designs. —W.A.C. 


+ 


BOOK PRODUCTION NOTES 
by Ruari McLean 


Limited Editions 


THE Lion and Unicorn Press (Royal College of 
Art, South Kensington, London, S.W.7) has 
just issued English as she is spoke, a vehicle for 
forty-four pages of magnificent new coloured 
drawings made in Portugal by Edward Bawden, 
R.A. The page size is 8} in. x 12 in. and the 
drawings are reproduced actual size from the 
artist’s sketch book, by photolithography. They 
are surely among the most important topo- 
graphical work by any English artist of this 
century. Bawden’s rough and at first sight in- 
sensitive line is extremely successful at capturing 
the essentials of landscape and architecture: and 
where figures or animals are introduced (mostly 
in these Portuguese scenes, horses drawing car- 
riages, but also cats and pigeons) their special 
character is always indicated with astonishing 
economy—they are never perfunctory scratches. 
The colours are from the typical Bawden 
palette, and he makes effective use of the tex- 
tures produced by manipulating the ink roller. 

The text is preceded by an introduction by 
Paul Jennings, who, if he is not an expert on 
Portugal, is certainly a connoisseur of the odd. 
The text is reprinted from an Anglo-Portuguese 
phrase book of 1869, perhaps the original source 
of all guide book jokes: the following are 
genuine excerpts: “Your pistols are its loads? 
No, I forgot to buy gun-powder and balls. Let 
us prick’; or ‘Where are their stockings, their 
shoes, her shirt and her petlicoat?’ 

The Lion and Unicorn Press is to be con- 
gratulated on a triumph of imaginative pub- 
lishing. It is good news that its books, hitherto 
available only to two hundred subscribers, will 
shortly be issued in editions of four hundred 
copies, so that more subscribers can be admitted. 

Cambridge University Press has printed, in an 
edition of five hundred copies, for its 1960 keep- 
sake, a new work by Stanley Morison of con- 
siderable interest and importance: a study of 
Talbot Baines Reed (1852-1893), author of 
many boys’ stories (including ‘Tom, Dick and 
Harry’, whose title has entered the language) and. 
the classic History of the Old English Letter 
Foundries. This account was intended to accom- 
pany the second edition of Reed’s famous work, 
which S.M. himself began preparing in 1925, 
and was so ably completed in 1952 by A. F. 
Johnson. ‘It is humbling’, writes $.M. now ‘for 
the present writer to have to record that for the 
usual reasons (pressure of other work and so on) 
he failed to produce the biographical sketch at 
the time required’. But it now appears in 
greater glory, with illustrations (e.g. four whole 
pages from the Boy’s Own Paper, to which Reed 
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mc “i Bell, 


ham and Barnes—may there be many more. 


Another pleasing limited edition published as 
a Christmas keepsake by a printer is Essex 
Ballads, by Charles Benham; the poems them- 
selves, first published in 1895, have been called 


the best dialect verse ever written. They have — 


often been reprinted and have now been newly 
published by Benhams of Colchester with 
charming drawings by Andrew Dodds, printed 
in olive green and combining admirably with 
the poems set in Ehrhardt and beautifully 
machined. 

The printer has, however, neglected to give 
the usual bibliographical details, including the 
number of copies printed, so collectors not lucky 
enough so far to have received this desirable 
edition will be justified in writing to Benhams 
to enquire hopefully if any copies are left! 

A new imprint in the ranks of the private 
presses is The Laverock Press, of 1 Brocket Hall, 
Welwyn, Hertfordshire, the proprietor of which 
is Iain Bain. He has just issued a pamphlet, written 
and printed by himself, on the activities in the 
London Book Trade of John Sharpe, publisher 
and bookseller, between 1800 and 1840. Content 
and format are both so admirable that we wait 
with some eagerness for the next production of 
this press. 

The Private Press movement is much more 
alive in the U.S.A. than in Britain and it really 
does consist of amateurs setting up type with 
their own (and, sometimes, their wife’s and 
children’s) fingers, and printing a page at a time 
on a hand press in a basement or a cupboard. 
Some very remarkable productions have been 


assembled in this way: for example, An Un- 


commonplace Book, made up of twelve or so 


sections, each contributed by a member of the . 


New York ‘Chappel’ during 1960: the contents 
are all worthy of preservation and are introduced 
with enviable wit and erudition. Another recent 
publication is Printing in Privacy, subtitled ‘A 
Review of recent activity among American 
Private Presses’. This is a twenty-four page 
pamphlet printed (a page at a time) on the 
private press of Leonard F. Bahr at 1016 Lake- 
pointe Avenue, Grosse Pointe Park 30, Michi- 
gan, with contributions from Indiana, New 
York, Virginia and California. The books and 
projects it describes show a wealth of editorial 
enterprise and typographical expertise. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


(The inclusion of a book in this list does not 
preclude us from publishing a review later.) 


A Victorian Romantic. Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti: By Oswald Doughty. Oxford 
University Press. sos. net. 


European Art History: By T. G. Rosenthal. 
Reader’s Guides—Fourth Series. No. 4. 
Published for The National Book League at 
the University Press, Cambridge. 3s. 6d. net. 


a 


The Private Library. Volume 3. Number 4. 
Private Libraries Association. Hon. Edit A 
Philip Ward, 28 Parkfield Crescent, North 
Harrow, Middlesex. Membership £1 18. 
payable on January rst each year. i 


Marino Marini: Graphic Work and Paint-_ 
ings: Introduced by P. M. Bardi (Director, — 
The Sao Paulo Museum, Brazil). London: 
Thames & Hudson. £4 ros. net. i 


A Catalogue of the Watercolour Drawings 
by Thomas Rowlandson in the London 
Museum: By John Hayes. London: H.M. — 
Stationery Office. 3s. 6d. net. 


Toulouse-Lautrec. A definitive biography: 
By Henri Perruchot. Translated by Humphrey 
Hare. London: Michael Joseph Ltd. (Perpetua 
Books) 3§s. net. 


The Small-Sword in England: By J. D. 
Aylward. London: Hutchinson & Co. sos. net. 


Pierrot: By Kay Dick. London: Hutchinson & 
Co. sos. net. 


Motif 5: Edited by Ruari McLean. London: 
Shenval Press (58 Frith Street, W.1). £1 2s, 6d. 
an issue ($3.50). £3 $s. for 3 issues post paid 
($10.00). 


Botticelli and his Contemporaries: By 
Angela Ottino della Chiesa. London: B. T. 
Batsford. 63s. net. 


Canaletto and his Contemporaries: By 
Decio Gioseffi. London: B. T. Batsford. 
63s. net. 


Handbook of Plant and Floral Ornament 
from early Herbals: By Richard G. Hatton. 
New York: Dover Publications Inc. (180 
Varick Street) $2.98. 


Decorative Alphabets and Initials: Edited 
by Alexander Nesbitt. New York: Dover 
Publications Inc. $2.25. 


The Styles of Ornament: By Alexander 
Speltz. New York: Dover Publications Inc. 
$2.25. 


ngly in the eaneamodinc 
d cherished ee Rae But he 


k in the continuous evolution of the traditions 
rench art. Far from setting himself up as a 
ade of the past, he espoused the XIX 
tury destiny of impressionism as a true 
ower of those great traditions, with the con- 
_ viction that he and the other impressionists were 
' merely adding new buttresses to the old struc- 
_ ture that had slowly been built through the cen- 
_turies by the Poussins and the Lorrains, the 
_ primitives and the romantics, the Moreaux, and 
_ all the Fontainebleau, Lyons and Barbizon dynas- 
_ ties of painters.’ The simple truth is that artists 
_ cannot abandon the lessons of the past if they are 
to create anything worthy of the present and 
future. 
Camille Pissarro’s genius in all his moods from 


his twenties when he came under the influence of 


Corot and Courbet to such works as L’ Ile Lacroix, 
Rouen (1888) and Le Sentier (1889), when for a 
brief while he was interested in Pointillism was 
essentially his own. In fact, while an original and 
devoted adherent of Impressionism, Pissarro was 
_ an even greater devotee of the beauties of nature, 
Impressionism being his chosen language for 
expressing the eternal verities that he could see. 
An important late work by this master is 
Jeanne Pissarro Lisant (Wildenstein Galleries, 147 
New Bond Street). A lovely harmony of reds, 
yellows, greens and black, this picture proves 
Pissarro’s intense concentration on his ideals at 
the end of his life, and at a time when Impression- 
ism in other hands was already becoming some- 
what facile. The picture is signed and dated 1899, 
and may be compared stylistically with Le Louvre 
of the same year and Le Pont Neuf of 1901. It was 
formerly in the collections of Pissarro and A. 
Bonin. 


y 


Emma Hamilton 


OF the many artist and model associations that 
humanise the history of art there is none more 
graceful than that between Romney and Emma 
Hamilton. That he adored her beauty and was 
constantly inspired by it is obvious, not only 
from certain well-known pictures but by the 
bewildering number that Romney painted be- 
tween July, 1782, when her nameis first mention- 
ed in his diaries and September 6th, 1791, when 
he scrawls ‘married to Sir William Hamilton’. 
With what pathos Romney wrote those words, 
signifying the end of this happy association, can 

be easily imagined. 


The times that his ‘divine’ Emma sat to him 
are meticulously set out in Ward and Roberts’ 


‘monumental Catalogue Raisonné. There were 13 


in 1782, 4in 1783, 52 in 1784 (the Diary for 1785 


- is missing), 14 in 1786 and 34 in 1791. The gap 
between 1786 and 1791 is accounted for by the 


fact that Emma was absent in Naples during 
those years. 

Ward and Roberts catalogue 45 Lady Hamil- 
tons, 32 with fancy titles and 13 without titles. 
Judging by the speed with which Romney 
worked there may well be several versions still 
unrecorded, 

The recently discovered one (Pulitzer ae 
ies, 5 Kensington High Street) is a brilliant effort. 
To the dimensions of 30 x 25 in., this portrait 
all but speaks the artist’s joy in re-creating in 
terms of art the lady whom he preferred to paint 
rather than the fashionable world that beseiged 
his studio in Cavendish Square. The reason why 
Emma became quite indispensable to Romney 
for a few years, at least, is because she could 
completely identify her personality with the 
artist’s passion to express himself. That Emma had 
a genius of her own, and a natural gift for en- 
chanting people who came into contact with her, 
there can be no doubt. Born humbly in 1761 at 
Denhall, Chester, the only child of a blacksmith, 
her beauty in the first place was the passport to 
eminence. It must have been more than beauty, 
however, that won her the love of distinguished 
men. and women, including Lord Nelson himself. 

How far is the Pulitzer portrait like others that 
are known? Romney’s vision varies both in like- 
nesses and quality of the art; but it is interesting 
to compare the portrait under discussion with 
the one holding a dog (Frick Collection), the 
celebrated Bacchante with Dog and Goat, and the 
Cassandra in the National Gallery. 


Hagar and Ishmael 


A CURIOUS and touching version of this 
biblical story by Jacob Gerritz Cuyp and Hendrik 
Mommers is to be seen at John Mitchell’s (8 
New Bond Street). One of those pictures where 
it is difficult to determine who did what, the 
ruined classical building to the right and some of 
the animals are probably by Mommers, and the 
human figures, landscape and sky by Cuyp. Be 
that as it may, there is considerable dignity and 
grief in this farewell scene between Abraham, 
Ishmael and Hagar, the child clinging to the 


- skirts of his mother. It will be remembered that 


at Sarah’s demand Abraham reluctantly sent 
them away, giving them food for the journey 
and water to drink in a bottle made of skin. 
Abraham expected them to return to Egypt, but 
they were lost in the desert. At length they 
settled in some oasis and Hagar became the foun- 
der of the Arab world. 

If one is a Rowlandson enthusiast, and I must 


: “ mn » 
lcomloss that I am, one is constantly surprised ft by 
some unknown little masterpiece of calligraphic 
art; and if it records a place connected with life- 
long experience so much the better. I lingered en- 
viously over a tinted drawing at Mr. Mitchell’s 
entitled The Star and Garter, Richmond Hill. Full 
of lively human antics—two corpulent persons 
wheeling a bath-chair in the foreground, a 
phaeton, coach and horsemen—against a tender 
landscape of the river in the valley and trees 
receding to a far distance, this piece is for the 
fastidious collector. It is a drawing that would 
‘hold its own in the best company. 


The Eighth Earl, K.G. 


IN his thirty odd years of life, W. Wissing (1656- 
1687) managed to mingle with the great, perhaps 
by reason of the fact that he assisted Peter Lely, 
and after this fashionable portraitist’s death be- 
came his successor in London until Kneller took 
charge of face-painting. The royal family sat to 
Wissing and he did several portraits of the ill- 
fated Duke of Monmouth. This did not prevent 
him from painting Thomas Herbert, K.G., P.C., 
who as Lord Lieutenant of Wiltshire raised the 
militia of the county against the Duke in 1685. 
Wissing’s picture of this engaging member of 
the Herbert family, at the Parker Galleries, (3 

Albemarle Street), recalls a nobleman who play- 
ed an important part on the historic scene during 
the reigns of Charles II and George II. Thomas 
Herbert was First Lord of the Admiralty in 1690, 
carried the sword of justice at the coronation of 
William and Mary, and was one of the council of 
nine to advise the Queen as regent during the 
King’s absence in Ireland. He was made a K.G. in 
1700, and appointed Lord High Admiral in 1701. 
He again carried the sword at the coronation of 
Queen Anne, and ‘performed’ similarly at the 
coronation of George I and George II. 

The eighth Earl of Pembroke is described as a 
man of ‘eminent virtue’ and great learning, parti- 
cularly in mathematics, and he was President of 
the Royal Society 1689-90. His love of art is re- 
flected in certain classical statues that are among 
Wilton’s treasures. The portrait at the Parker 
Galleries shows the Earl wearing armour and a 
full wig and holding a telescope. Conveniently 
introduced on the left side of the canvas is a ship 
of war in action. How distinguished he was as a 
naval commander is a matter of opinion, but his 
career otherwise would appear to have been a 
long succession of honours worthy of the great 
name of Herbert. 


Early English Marine Art 


IT is quite likely that Thomas Herbert, as art 
connoisseur and Admiralty First Lord, saw the 
work of Peter Monamy (c. 1670-1749), who 
began his career as an artist about the beginning 
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power of Sans firmness of paint and confi- 
dence of design may be studied in an impressive 
example at the F. T. Sabin Gallery (Park House, 
Rutland Gate). It is entitled A First Rate Firing a 
Salute. The sails are in shadow, relieved by strong 
light at the edges; the sumptuously carved and 
gilded stern of the ship makes a rich note in a 
quiet colour scheme. The volume of white 
smoke on the extreme left is an ingenious part of 
the composition in echoing in form the large 
shapes of the clouds. 

A Dutch picture by Adam Willaerts (1577-? 
1666) also at Sabin’s is a curious reflection of the 
classical Italian mood as it ‘diverted’ Nether- 
landish art in the seventeenth century. Willaerts 
in allegorical style has depicted the advent of 
Venus from the sea. The goddess, seated on a 
throne, is being brought to land by mermaids 
and mermen, with a group of flying cupids 
hovering over her. On the coast in the fore- 
ground other mythological figures, including 
Pan, Ceres, Neptune and Bacchus are making 
merry. To the left, on a promontory, a ruined 
castle flanked by two trees makes a dark contrast 
to the light forms of the figures. 

Willaerts is known for his river and canal 
scenes, markets and landscapes, many of which 
are in Continental galleries. 


Friends of William Blake 


JOHN LINNELL, born 1792, is a personality in 
English art linking Samuel Palmer who was his 
son-in-law, William Blake and John Varley in 
the 1820’s. When Linnell lived at Collin’s Farm, 
Hampstead, the four artists enjoyed happy 
evenings there. A. H. Palmer, in his Life of 
Samuel Palmer, relates: ‘Fortunately for my 
father, Broad Street lay in Blake’s way to Hamp- 
stead, and they often walked up to the village 
together. The aged composer of the Songs of 
Innocence was a great favourite with the children, 
who revelled in those poems of the lovely 
spiritual things and beings that seemed to him so 
real and so near. Therefore as the two friends 
reached the farm, a merry troup turned out to 
meet them led by a little fair-haired girl of some 
six years old. To this day (1892) she remembers 
cold winter nights when Blake was wrapped up 
in an old shawl by Mrs. Linnell, and sent on his 
homeward way with the servant, lantern in 
hand, lighting him across the heath to the main 
road.” 

Linnell and Varley were fascinated by Blake’s 
visionary powers and those strange portraits that 
Blake avowed he had done direct from Edward 
II, the Man who Built the Pyramids, and The 
Ghost of a Flea, There is a drawing extant by 
Linnell of Varley arguing with Blake, whose 
occultism was somewhat materialistic as opposed 
to Blake’s mysticism. 

Blake died in 1827, Varley in 1842. Linnell 
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known in his lifetime as a landscape painter of 


elegiac sentiment. An important example of his — 


work, particularly expressing this feeling, is the 
one entitled The Sheepfold at the Newman 
Galleries (43a Duke Street, S.W.1). To the 
dimensions of 40 x 50 ins., it is signed and dated 
1859, and was exhibited at the International 
Exhibition, 1862, Leeds 1868 and the Royal 
aca! 1883. 


A Rare Picture 


ARISTOCRAT by birth, Gerard Ter Borch 
(1617-1681) spent a contented life painting 
members of his own class in their comfortable 
environment. His little portraits and interiors 
are perfectly expressive of a certain section of 
Dutch society during the second half of the 
seventeenth century. Ter Borch’s father, 
appreciating his son’s talent, allowed him to 
study with Pieter Molyn at Haarlem after which 
he visited England, Germany, Italy and Spain. 
Ter Borch came into contact with foreign 
potentates and European art in general. In 
England he was introduced to the court and 
there met Van Dyck. A little known example of 
his art is the equestrian portrait of Charles Louis 
of the Palatinate (of the Rhine), which dates 
from 1649. Recorded in the recently published 
comprehensive monograph on Ter Borch by 
S. J. Gudlangsson, this picture, now in the 
possession of G. Cramer (38 Javastraat, the 
Hague) came from the Collection: Foundation 
Castle Rohonz, Villa Favorita, Castagnola (Cat. 
1958, No. 412a). 


Since 1872 


SCANNING the invitation to the annual exhi- 
bition of Old English Water-Colours at Agnew’s, 
I was impressed by the fact that it was the 88th. 
This in itself indicates an important piece of art 
history. This event therefore was well established 
before Roget’s History of the Old Water-Colour 
Society was published in 1891. That the British 
watercolour school survives all the vagaries of 
art fashion is, of course, part of its sincere and 
beautiful sentiment. Booms and slumps do not 
seriously affect it, for the fine watercolour would 
appear to be always on a rising market, as the 
financiers say. Apart altogether from that, how- 
ever, the increasing number of collectors in this 
department of art are certain of possessing 
pictures that never lose their aesthetic appeal. 
The current show at Agnew’s, which opened 
last month and will probably be extended to a 
second edition, contains examples by famous 
masters, notably Turner’s Richmond Terrace, 
(c. 1838) recorded in Sir Walter Armstrong’s 
Turner (p. 273) and Engraved Works of J. M. W. 
Turner, by W. G. Rawlinson. A lyrical master- 
piece, by this artist is the blue and gold Wey- 
mouth, engraved by W. B. Cooke and also 
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Good Face-Painting us 
THE exhibition of portraits by seventeenth- and 


eighteenth-century masters at the Norbert ; 
Fischman Gallery (26 Old Bond Street) attracted 4 


much attention and involved some problems. 


But that the works were generally very good ‘ 


and of unusual interest in the sense of varying 


_ styles and personalities made the occasion most § 


pleasurable. 


It is a matter of expert opinion whee a 
4 


portrait of Rembrandt wearing a velvet hat was 
painted by his own hand or somebody else’s. 


Yet whoever did it was obviously an artist of — 


exceptional power. Another picture, previously 


labelled Rembrandt, but according to Dr. W. R. 
Valentiner by Ferdinand Bol during his asso- 
ciation with Rembrandt, is a brilliant little work. 
I was also much impressed by a portrait ofa man, 
expertised by Tancred Borenius as by Frans Hals, 
being the first version of the portrait seen in the 
Stettin Museum picture by Hals. Two small 
works of a man and his wife, by William Dob- 
son, lent an English distinction to a company of 
twenty-three faces of beauty and character. 


Child in a Landscape 


CHILD portraits are a severe test of an artist’s 
skill and patience, but if achieved with such a 


charming result as is to be seen in the one at the 


St. James’s Galleries (Jermyn Street) they remain 
a delight to all beholders from century to century. 
The little girl int a landscape is the work of 
Stephen Poyntz Denning, and is signed and 
dated 1834. It came from the Caldwell Hall 
Collection, Burton-on-Trent. No doubt Den- 
ning looked at some of Reynolds’s and Law- 


rence’s admirable portraits of children, working. 


to some extent in the late eighteenth-century 
tradition. Denning (1795-1864) is known for 
many such small single oil studies, watercolours 
of family groups and miniatures, which he ex- 
hibited at the Royal Academy from 1814 to 
1851. He was also Curator of the Dulwich Art 
Gallery for over forty years. 

At the same galleries I saw some recent works 
by Sir William Russell Flint, notably interiors 
of old French farm buildings, with groups of 
figures placed exactly where they should be, 
lending a touch of youth and beauty to their age- 
old backgrounds. Sir William is unique among 
contemporary watercolour painters in finding 
these remote and often mediaeval buildings, 
and will travel miles off the beaten track and 
happen as it were upon the perfect subject. All 
these interiors are authentic records of actual 
places. It would appear that our French friends 
are not so ruthless with such relics of the past 
as we are with ours in our passions for scientific 
and industrial progress. 


IN THE GALLERIES 


(Left to right above). Gerard Ter Borch. Portrait of Charles Louis of the 
Palatinate (c. 1649), panel, 39 X 29 cm. G. Cramer Gallery, The Hague. S. P. 
Denning. Girl in a Landscape, signed and dated 1834, 21 < 17 in. St. James’s 
Galleries, Jermyn Street, London. Peter Monamy. A First Rate Firing a 
Salute, 40 X 35} in. Frank T. Sabin, Park House, Rutland Gate, London, 
(Left). J. G. Cuyp and H. Mommers. Abraham, Ishmael and Hagar, signed 
29 X 43 in. John Mitchell’s, 8 New Bond Street, London. (Left and right 
below). Pissarro. Jeanne Pissarro Lisant, 21} xX 25} in. Wildenstein Gallery, 
147 New Bond Street, London. John Linnell. The Sheepfold, 40 < 50 in. 
Newman Galleries, 43a Duke Street, London, S.W.1. 


A pair of 
walnut Bureaux 
made in Dresden 


| By spite of the great distance that separates London and 
Dresden there was a striking conformity of style in the furni- 
ture produced in the two cities during the early decades of the 
eighteenth century. Whereas in other parts of Germany fashion 
favoured heavy and elaborately profiled Baroque furniture, in 
Dresden bureau cabinets of oak veneered with walnut or of 
japanned soft-wood, which could easily be mistaken for English 
pieces, were preferred. There is no doubt that the fashion came to 
Saxony from England, for the type first appeared in England and 
a pair of cabinets of this type in the castle of Moritzburg near 
Dresden, delivered by the Dresden court cabinet-maker, Peter 
Hoese, in 1728, were actually known as ‘englische Scisnke i.e., 
English cabinets. A number of these cabinets formerly deadrated 
the rooms of the Dresden Residence, of which, as the result of 
war-time destruction, only the walls remain. While the walnut 
cabinets with their matched veneers and cross-banded borders 
conform fairly closely to their English prototypes, the japanned 
ones are of more elaborate construction and have richer brass 
mounts than contemporary English examples. This added 
splendour may, of course, to some extent have been due to the 
need to fit them for the palace of a ruling prince. 

The pair of cabinets made by Hoese, of which one is illus- 
trated at left above, is described at length in the bill rendered 
by the maker as follows (translated from the German original 
text): 

“Two cabinets, which can be used as serving tables, made in the 
fashion of English writing cabinets . . . the upper part with an 
arched cornice and two doors set with glass, and in the middle a 
fall-front, in the lower part, two doors and in the base a pull-out 


slide to set bottles on; the whole exterior of walnut wood, the 
inside furnished with shelves: in the great hall over the kitchen, 
at 65 Thaler each.’ 

These two cabinets are quite modest pieces of furniture in 
comparison with the pair (see the remainder of the present 
illustrations) which form the main subject of this note. The 
latter have recently been brought to England after passing 
through an American collection and are now in the possession of 
Mr. Leonard Knight of King Street, St. James’s. They must have 
left Dresden after the First World War, when they formed part 
of the works of art handed over to the former Saxon royal 
family in compensation for the nationalisation of the remainder 
of their property. Their workmanship is of the very highest 
quality and is so closely related to the contemporary English 
manner as to suggest that English cabinet-makers must have 
gone out to Dresden and either worked on them or established a 
style which was followed by the local masters. Their construc- 
tion, with oak drawer linings and pine carcase, conforms to 
English practice at the time. 

The main features of these bureau cabinets, that point decisively 
to their German origin, are the elaborate shaping of the top of the 
looking glass panels with which the doors are fitted, the brass 
mouldings that frame the panels, the chiselled brass capitals to the 
centre and corner pilasters and the shaped front of the flap. Con- 
temporary English cabinets had straight flaps which, when 
opened for writing, rested on lopers. The flaps of these Saxon 
cabinets could not, by reason of their S-profile, be supported on 
lopers and are instead held in position by an iron quadrant on 
each side. Other attractive features, which, though unusual, 


would not be altogether out of place on English examples, are 
the glass panels with which the three pilasters of the upper stage 
are set, and the rounded corners and shaped bracket feet of the 
lower stage. The carved and gilded vases surmounting the angles 
at each end of the pediment and the bust in the centre are of 
distinctly continental Baroque design. The drawer locks are of 
iron, whereas on high class English walnut furniture of this 
period, brass cased locks were becoming more usual. Finally, the 
proportions differ from the standard English form, the piece 
being rather wider than was then usual in English cabinet-making 
practice. 

A very similar bureau-cabinet, formerly at Moritzburg, is now 
in the Dresden Museum fiir Kunsthandwerk. It has a different 
form of pediment with volutes and a cartouche in the centre, and 
instead of the glass pilasters has hollow mouldings. In other 
respects it corresponds exactly with the pair here discussed. Yet 
another Saxon writing-cabinet at Moritzburg, which has glass 
pilasters resembling those of this pair, is known to have been 
delivered to the Saxon court in 1727 by the Dresden glass 
merchant, Erich Niclas Noor, at a cost of 410 Thaler. (Illustrated 
C. Kempe. Schlésser und Garten in Dresden. 1957, pls. 18/19.) It is 
set with a great deal of mirror glass and was evidently intended to 
show off the excellence of the Noor glass plates. 

English walnut furniture of the first half of the eighteenth 
century has been sometimes described as an unique contribution 
by England to the history of furniture design, but one must 
admit that pieces of equal merit were produced i in Germany. It 
is interesting to speculate how many of the walnut bureaux 
which are now in England are in fact of German origin. 
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International 
Saleroom 


I. Frans Hals. Portrait of a Cavalier, 29 x 24 in. £182,000 (Sotheby’s). 


2. W. R. Sickert, A.R.A. Portrait of Mrs. Barrett (1908), signed, 193 X 15% in. 
£1,500 (Sotheby’s). i 


3. G. B. Tiepolo. Le temps enléve la Beauté, 2 m. 26 X I m. 64. NF 350,000 
(£25,417). (Palais Galliera, Paris: M. Ader). 


4. Carl Spitzweg (1808-1885). This is your World, 58 x 36 cm. DM. 122,000 
(£10,418), an auction room record for this artist (Bernheimer Sale, Wein- 
miller, Munich), 


5. German or Flemish wheel-lock petronel, dated 1581. Bought by Sir James 
Mann for the Tower of London Armouries. £2,100 (Sotheby’s). The price 
appears to be the highest ever recorded for a single pistol and the weapon itself 
the most elaborate of its kind. 


6. George Stubbs. Baron de Robeck riding by the Serpentine, 39} X 50 in. £20,000 
(Sotheby’s). 


7. Giorgio de Chirico. Horsemen on the Shore, signed, 19} X 233 in. £1,260 
(Christie’s). 


8. P. W. Steer. Littledean (1909), 194 X 294 in. £735 (Christie’s). 
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International 


Saleroom 


9. Fragonard. L’Heureux Ménage, diameter 34 cm. NF. 160,000 (£11,619) (Pefiard y 
Fernandez Sale: M. Ader). 


10. Sixteenth-century Cairo carpet, from the Scottish Church at Regensburg. DM. 
26,000 (£2,220) (Bernheimer Sale, Weinmiiller). 


International 
Saleroom 


11. Russian eighteenth-century brooch in emeralds and diamonds. £42,000 
(Sotheby’s). 12 & 13. Captain James Cook’s manuscript ‘Logg Book’ and 
Journal. £53,000, an auction room record for an 18th-century manuscript 
(Christie’s). 14. Tournai Gothic millefleurs armorial tapestry, c. 1495 
(Myron C. Taylor Collection). Dollars 32,500 (£11,607) (Parke-Bernet, 
New York). Bought by the Metropolitan Museum. 15. Fourteenth-century 
Tuscan embroidery, silk on linen, 27 x 41 cm. DM. 9,500 (Z811) (Bern- 
heimer Sale, Weinmiiller). 16. Rare Persian mid-sixteenth-century vase 
carpet, 3m. 22 x 2m. 58, originally in the Mme Louis Burat Collection 
(sold in 1937). NF. 8.000 (£581) (Pefiard y Fernandez Sale: M. Ader). 


Note. The French auction sale prices quoted do not include sales and other taxes. 
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21. Emerald and diamond necklace, formerly the property of 
the Earl of Harewood. £36,000 (Christie’s). 22. Gold box, with 
rocaille cartouches, 4 cm. high, 7.5 cm. wide. DM.17,000 (£1,451) 
(Lempertz, Cologne). 23. French marquetry table, 75 cm. high, 
with Sévres pate tendre plaques, by M. Carlin. NF. 152.000 
(£11,055) (Pefiard y Fernandez Sale: M. Ader). 


International 


Saleroom 


17. Louis XV Vernis Martin commode, 50} in. 
wide. £18,375 (Christie’s, inasale of French fur- 
niture totalling £106,000). 18. God the Father 
enthroned, with Christ Crucified and Angels. 
Nottingham alabaster relief, c. 1400. DM. 4,600 
(£392) (Bernheimer Sale, Weinmiiller). 19. 
Enamelled Royal armorial goblet, by Beilby, 
Newcastle, 9} in. high, c. 1762. £1,820 
(Sotheby’s). 20. Part of a Westphalian, 14th- 
century choir screen, bought by a North Ger- 
man collector. DM. 37,000 (£3,159) (Bern- 
heimer Sale, Weinmiiller). 
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24. Limoges champlevé enamel processional cross. £720 (Sotheby’s). 
25. Ivory crozier, 14th century, diameter 11 cm., bought by a Rhenish 
collector. DM. 13,000 (£1,110) (Bernheimer Sale, Weinmiiller). 26. 
Glazed terracotta lunette, with figure of the Archangel Michael, by 
Andrea della Robbia, bought by the Metropolitan Museum. Dollars 
40,000 (£14,286) (Parke-Bernet). 27. Silver-gilt ewer (h. 32.5 cm.) and 
basin (dia. 52.7 cm.), by Nicolas de Launay, Paris, 1704. NF. 140,000 
(£10,182) (Pefiard y Fernandez Sale: M. Ader). 28. George I octagonal 
pear-shaped teapot, by Simon Pantin, 1714. £1,400 (Christie’s). 


AMERICAN SECTION 


Early Chinese Jades 


selected from Alfred Salmony’s posthumous work 


Gustav Ecke 


Al? HE late Dr. Alfred Salmony had his first vital contact with 
ancient Chinese Jade in Peking thirty years ago. Until then it 
was known to him from the somewhat haphazard collections of 
that time and from a still rather theoretical literature. The 
impact he experienced while handling quantities of true nephrite- 
jade caused in him something like a conversion. He decided to 
make it the topic of a life-long research. 

As a leitmotif for his opus magnum Salmony cited a word 
from the Book of Rites, attributed to Confucius, which is here to 
be remembered: 

‘If the sage cares little for alabaster and highly estimates jade, 
it is not because alabaster is common and jade is rare. It is 
because the sages of antiquity compared jade with virtue. It 
is the image of kindness, because its touch is mild and smooth. 
Of prudence for its fine veins, its massiveness, its strength. Of 
justice, because it has corners without wounding. Of affability, 
because it hangs as an ornament from the girdle and seems to 
reach the ground. Of music, because if struck it gives clear, 
high, resounding and suddenly ending sounds. Of sincerity, 
because its lustre does not hide its faults, and the faults not its 
lustre. Of good faith, because its inner qualities can be recog- 
nized from without no matter from what angle observed. Of 
heaven, because it resembles the rainbow. Of earth, because it 
occurs in mountains and rivers. Of the way of virtue, because 
everyone esteems it highly. One reads in the Book of Songs, 
“T think of my master, he is gentle like jade.” That is why the 
sage thinks so highly of jade.’ 

Marcel Proust confirmed this kind of symbolic transfiguration 
in the psychological language of today. “La matiére est réelle’, so 
he said, ‘parce qu’elle est une expression de lesprit’. But the 
Chinese attachment to nephrite, which alone, of course, is 
Chinese ‘Jade’, roots in a realm deeper than the mind. Ever since 
the Stone Age this attachment has been compulsive. 

The objects selected for this brief discussion disclose, in terms 
of their stylistic period, some fundamental qualities common to 
the Chinese artist throughout time: an instinct for the ‘alchemic’ 

uality of matter as disparate from mere stuff, an innate sense for 
ae energies of form as different from ‘shape’ (Coleridge), and a 
power to conjure instead of merely representing. 


Figure I. 
This fragment seems at first to suggest a distant kinship to the 


1. Head of a sheep carved in the round. Mottled pale-green and tan 
nephrite. Height 2} in., width 1} in. Prehistoric. Collection Mr. Michel 
Calmann, Paris. 


animal naturalism of the Palaeolithic. But what distinguishes it 
from a Magdalenian bone-carving, the ram-head of a bdton de 
commandement for instance, is the discipline with which the 
volume of the sheep’s head has been brought under formal 
control, transposing it into a solid of stereometric rather than 
organic significance. The life with which it is invested, apart 
from the nephrite’s own recondite vitality, is not the warm- 
blooded one of a quadruped but of that ‘supernatural’ kind for 
which anthropology has adopted the concept of ‘Mana’. Here it is 
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visualized in terms of that “uncanny pathos’, as Wilhelm Wor- 
ringer calls it, “which attaches to the animation of the abstract’, a 
paramount example of Chinese sculpture in its primeval stage. 


Figures 2 and 3. 


These two statuettes enable us to make a comparison between 
an early, abstracting interpretation of a quasi-human frame and 
the rare realistic interpretation of a human motif in the Shang 
style. Fig. 2, like the pre-historic animal head of Fig. 1, shows an 
overall geometric control which has transformed the body and 
the head into compact solids, while freezing the visage to the 
rigidity of a mask. The vitality we feel is again the uncanny one 
of a robot-like being, intensified through the deep lustre of the 
nephrite-jade. Trunk, limbs and head of Fig. 3, on the other 
hand, suggest a being consisting of flesh and bone. It seems 
grotesque, goblin-like, yet probably more so to us than to the 
people of Shang. At the Fogg Museum the figure is euphemistic- 
ally known as ‘The White Queen’. 


Figure 4. 


Though a collective creation, this stereometric body belongs 
into the formal sphere of Brancusi and Arp. However, like 


2. Pendant representing a standing anthropomorphic or 
gibbon-like figure with geometricized body. Whitish-green 
nephrite. Height 1% in., width } in., thickness } in. Prehis- 
toric. Collection Mr. Ernest Erickson, New York. 


3. Standing human figure of indistinct sex, in archaic 
Chinese robe and with unusual high headgear. Pale greyish- 
green nephrite. Height 3} in., width 1} in. Shang. Collection 
Fogg Museum of Art, Cambridge, Mass. 


4. Cube and Cylinder, symbol of Earth (Tsung). White 
marble with traces of cinnabar. Height 33 in., width across 
corners 33 in., thickness of cylinder } in. Shang. Collection 
Dr. Paul Singer, Summit, New Jersey. 


5. Dagger-axe, slightly curved and fluted. Tan nephrite with 
white markings. Length 17 |} in., width 3} in., thickness } in. 
Shang. Collection William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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nephrite specimens of the same type, it combines the abstract 
greatness of a cosmic symbol with the individual beauty of the 
particular stone from which it has been carved. 


Figure 5. 


Once more a type-form individually interpreted. In this par- 
ticular specimen of a dagger-axe an exquisite precision and 
subtleness of detail is combined with resilience, sweeping 
rhythm and a noble simplicity of design. All internal proportions, 
the nuances of a curve, all angles depend on all the others. It is the 
classical example of a configuration that is ‘functional’ in the 
proper sense of the word, as in contemporary art an abstraction 
by Mondrian or one of Josef Albers’s geometric phantasies. To 
this comes again the nature of the nephrite, revealed in the 
sensual touch, and in the fluidic lustre of facets and bevelled 
edges. And yet, notwithstanding all this immaculate beauty, the 
piece in its proper significance remains a token of killing, in- 
compatible, as it seems, with the symbolism of the Tsung. In 
fact, however, like the monstrous bronze hatchets of Shang, 
though less obviously, this ritual weapon reveals the forces and 
tensions of a formidable schizoid strain. ‘Through the mists of 
ancient Chinese religion’, so we are informed by Germain Bazin, 
‘we can glimpse a humanity bent under the burden imposed by 
infernal powers’—but also, we continue, beyond archaeology 
and the excavations at Anyang, the hallowed temple compounds 
of Yin, the consonance of their measured spaces and terraces, and, 
in the twilight of their pillared halls, the ritual bronzes displayed in 
sombre array. A sway of cosmic majesty as well as of meta- 
physical terror is suggested in this graceful symbol of chopping 


and spilling. “Blut ist ein ganz besonderer Saft’, a mystery of 


which the primeval Chinese seem to have been as deeply aware 
as of the harmony of the Universe. 


Figure 6. 


The hoopoe prototype of this carving seems less important 
than the ritual significance of the Crested Bird to which Florance 
Waterbury refers in her admirable studies of Early Chinese 


6. Crested-bird motif. Brownish-green ne- 
phrite, traces of vermilion. Height 3% in., 
width 1? in. Shang. Collection Mr. and Mrs. 
Desmond Gure, London. 


7. Pendant combining a parrot with an anthro- 
pomorphic head. Pale green nephrite of even 
colour. Length 3}3 in., width jj in. Early 
Western Chou. Collection Mr. Ernest Erickson, 
New York. 


8. Toad in relief, seen from above, a pendant 
amulet. Pale green nephrite. Length 23 in., 
width 18 in. Early Western Chou. Collection 
Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Alsdorf, Winnetka, Illinois. 


9. A pair representing a feline silhouette and a 
birdman in profile. Translucent oyster-white 
nephrite. Length 2} in., width } in. Middle Chou. 
Collection Mr. and Mrs. R. C. Bull, Villanova, Pa. 


1o. Arched pendant showing animal group in 
composite open work. Yellowish-white nephrite 
streaked with brown. Length 3} in., height 1 in., 
thickness ;; in. Middle Chou. Collection William 


Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas City, Mo. 


11. Pendant with bird’s head, a tiger on the other 
end. Yellowish-brown nephrite. Length 43 in., 
width 1 in. Late Eastern Chou. Collection Mr. and 
Mrs. R. C. Bull, Villanova, Pa. 


12. Winged Lion in the round. Pale greyish-green, 
nephrite. Length 2} in., height 1} in., thickness 1 in. 
Late Eastern Chou. Collection Mr. S. Junkunc, Oak 
Hill, Til. 


Symbols and Bird Deities. Fascinating is the composite character 
of this motif, typical of Shang but more pronounced here than 
usually. According to the way of ‘reading’ there appears, apart 
from the motif total, the bird with its crest looking left, a “bird- 
man’ turning right, a lizard-like creature hiding behind the 
indented front of the crest, and, finally, within the crest the 
suggestion of a third bird, curvilinear and beak-eyed. In the 
mythic terms of Shang psychology and Shang style a magic 
device is here pursued which Max Ernst interpreted in the 
surrealist terms of his ‘collages’. 


Figures 7 and 8. 


The toad amulet, like the pendant of Fig. 7, is typical of the 
Early Western Chou style, as far as we are by now able to 
distinguish it from that of Shang. Both objects show a simplified 
and somewhat casually stylized realism. Massiveness, however, 
imbued with magic vitality, endows the tiny toad with a force 
all its own—another early confirmation of the truism that monu- 
mentality does not depend on size. 


Figures 9 and Io. 


These two objects represent the Middle Chou style which in 
nephrite, as different from many bronzes of that period, continues 
a high standard. The design, while devoid of the archaic power 
of Shang and Early Western Chou, now possesses a new ornamen- 


tal quality which leads to the heraldic elegance of Late Chou. 


Figures 11, 12 and 13. 


While Figs. 11 and 12 represent the typical Late Eastern Chou 
style in the last stage of its development, the superb Pi of Fig. 13 
deserves special consideration. It discloses the subtle change from 
the classical Late Eastern Chou manner, as represented by the 
famous specimen of the Nelson Gallery, to the styles of the third 
and second centuries B.C. The curvilinear force of an inter- 
twining composition is continued. Now, however, it is en- 
livened with a growing sense for an organic, fleshy vitality which 
gets firmly established in the course of the Han period. 


13. Disc with relief and open work. A late ornamental version of the archaic symbol of Heaven (Pi). Pale greyish-green nephrite with tan, brown and 
blackish markings. Height 8 in., width 6} in., thickness } in. End of Late Eastern Chou or Early Han. Collection Mr. Ernest Erickson, New York. 


Figures 14, 15 and 16. 


Horses in the Han style, both pictorial and sculptured, are the 
documents of a first, still pre-Buddhist impact of Hellenic ideals 
on Chinese art. Indirect trade contacts of Late Eastern Chou 
China with Greek Bactria may have developed soon after 
Alexander. Direct contacts continued until long after the fall of 
the Oxus region to the Tochari, bringing to China not only the 
Western horse, but also its new realistic interpretation. Now, for 
centuries, the ‘jeep of the steppe’ was to be replaced by the kin of 
Bucephalus. Of this Mr. Junkunc’s nephrite (Fig. 16) is a mag- 
nificent example. 


Figures 17, 18, 19 and 20. 


I wish I could have been with Alfred Salmony when he first 
saw this amusing little blasphemy, an early relative of Toba 
Sojo’s priestly frogs. What a change from the sinister toad of 
Fig. 8 to this delicate whim. From Ch‘an and Zen we know how 
in absurd, even a shocking, ‘koan’ would conceal an abysmal 
ruth. It was left to Dadaism, the confession of Alfred in his 


ounger years, to discover for the Western world a shadow of 
1 Saeed 
viSdOm. 


14. Cup with handles in form of a feline animal and its young. 
Pale greyish-green nephrite with brown veins. Length 4} in., 
width 14 in., thickness } in. Han. Collection Mr. S. Junkunc, Oak 
Hill, Ill. 


15. Reclining water-buffalo, full round, massive pale green 
nephrite with tan markings. Length 43 in., height 3}, in. Han. 
Collection Freer Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. 


16. Horse-head in the full round, fragment. Pale greyish-green 
nephrite with reddish and black markings. Probably the mate to 
the example in the Okura Collection, Tokyo. Length 43 in., 
width 4} in., thickness 2 in. Han. Collection Mr. S. Junkunc, Oak 
Hill, Tl. 
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17. Cylindrical cup with three animal feet. A dragon is twisted around the handle. Pale 
greyish-green nephrite with brown veins. Height 3} in., width 43 in., diameter at rim 2{ in., 
thickness at rim ;j, in. Six Dynasties. Collection Mr. S. Junkunc, Oak Hill, Il. 


18. Chimera, standing in arrested motion. Pale greyish-tan nephrite with brown and black 
markings. Length 43 in., height 2} in., thickness 1} in. Six Dynasties. Collection Mr. S. 


Junkunc, Oak Hill, Ill. 


19. Buddhist genius with wings for arms, of Graeco-Indian origin, known in Sanskrit as 
Kalavinka or Kimnara. Greyish-white nephrite with brown markings. Height 1} in., 
width 1 in. Six Dynasties or later. Collection Dr. Paul Singer, Summit, N.J. 


20. Winged toad, carved in the full round, kneeling, the hand-like paws locked as if in 
prayer. Pale green nephrite with brown and black markings. Height 1} in., width 1} in., 
thickness 1} in. Six Dynasties? Collection Mr. S. Junkunc, Oak Hill, Ill. 
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Graeco-Roman Head of Socrates 


HORT, overweight, paunchy, satyrlike, 
Socrates the Greek philosopher was scarcely 
the subject for a comely portrait. His big eyes, 
snub nose, heavy nostrils and goatish mouth made 
him easy to burlesque. The playwright, Aristo- 
phanes, burlesqued him with a vengeance in the 
comedy, The Clouds. But Socrates was ‘the most 
righteous man of the whole Periclean age’: as 
Plato said, ‘all glorious within’. Such being the 
case, it is understandable that the earliest known 
portrait of him should be an adjusted image. 
However, we could scarcely look for anything 
else, idealized portraits being the order of the day. 
The earliest known ‘likeness’ of Socrates is the 
marble statue generally attributed to Lysippos, 
dated about 340 B.C. It shows the philosopher 
seated in meditation. A satyrlike air, as of an old 
Silenus, touches the countenance, but the features 
have been ‘improved’ enough to express some- 
thing of the vigour of Socrates’ mind, and the 
nobility of his spirit. Every known major por- 
trait of the man takes that statue as the model. 
A Graeco-Roman version of the Lysippos 
head, a second century A.D. marble in excellent 
condition except for a broken nose, has just been 
acquired by the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. It 
is the first monumental portrait of Socrates to 
reach America. In this marble an effect of life is 
created by drilling and cutting the locks of hair 
and the beard so as to make for a varying of light 
and shadow across the thoughtful face. The 
handling also lends a manly disorder in the dress, 
as was Socrates’ custom. The carving throughout 
—for example, the details of cutting and chisel- 
ling around the eyes—bespeaks a sculptor of 
uncommon ability. Collectors will be interested 
to learn that the condition of the stone, showing 
root marks and the scars of the excavator’s pick, 
has been left as it was the day it was unearthed in 
Athens some years ago. The nose appears to 
have been broken and repaired in antiquity. Both 
the iron dowel between the nostrils and the 
horizontal cut above it are ancient. 


Corots in Chicago 


THE huge array of Corot’s works on exhibition 
at the Art Institute of Chicago reminds us afresh 
that Corot enjoys a singular niche in the hall of 
fame. In his nineteenth-century lifetime he was 
perhaps the most widely admired artist of his day, 
his paintings internationally sought after. Yet the 
man. was so simple: so modest, in fact, that he 
seems not to have been aware that he was one of 
the world’s great artists. His habits were also 
simple. Day after day, Corot got up before dawn, 
walked out to the fields, or the banks of a little 
pond near his home on the outskirts of Ville 
d’Avray, set up his easel while it was yet dark, 
studied by dawnlight the scene long ago selected, 
and as soon as the sun rose over the horizon began 
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soon to be pect = pat foe Corot 
infiltrated the mist with the sunshine and pro- 
duced landscapes which to this day are cherished 
for their Arcadian poetry. He turned out hun- 
dreds of these gently idealized landscapes, most of 
them muted harmonies—some silvery, some 
golden—and all of them painted with a feathery 
touch. Many of them were first-rate works of 
art, and all of them sold. In New York, for 
example, rich men were known to drive their 
carriages down to the docks and vie with each 
other in choosing their Corot landscape when a 
dealer brought a case of them off a ship. 

Corot kept at it every day because he loved to 
paint. When the weather was bad he called a 
model to his studio, usually a young woman, and 
painted only to please himself. These figure 
pieces, studio meditations in paint and eloquent 
idylls, he made little effort to sell. Few people 
even knew they existed. Yet such superlative 
figure painting has seldom been achieved in the 
history of art. Perhaps the closest thing to them 
are the meditative figure paintings of the seven- 
teenth century master, Vermeer. 

Almost equally unknown in Corot’s lifetime 
were the canvases he painted in the course of three 
sojourns in Italy. These pictures are, so to speak, 
more youthful. Neither meditative nor Arcadian, 
instead they are almost direct observations of 
nature—straightforward landscapes closely knit 
in composition, strongly linear, and brightly 
coloured to match the brightness of Italian sun- 
light. Corot’s approach to these Italian pictures is 
so youthfully energetic that they might be 
described as ‘vigorous’ painting but that the 
vigour is mellowed by a prevailing lyrical strain. 

Feathery landscapes, meditative figurework, 
naturalistic Italian scenes: any one of these three 
styles of painting is achievement enough to give 
Corot a place in the gallery of fame. To find all 
three represented in one exhibition by a multi- 
tude of excellent examples is to see at a glance 
why Corot’s fame has stood against the whirl and 
change of fashion, his art warmly respected for 
more than a hundred years. 

The Chicago showing was the largest assem- 
blage of the master’s works since the retrospective 
exhibition held in Paris the year of his death, 
1875. Every major facet of Corot’s pictorial 
genius was presented. There were one hundred 
and forty-two paintings, a number of them 
chef-d’ oeuvres. There were twenty-eight drawings 
of the highest quality, confirming anew his rank 
as one of the finest draftsmen in nineteenth- 
century France. In addition there was a number 
of his etchings and lithographs, together with 
some two dozen cliches verre—drawings made on 
glass camera-negatives, then turned into prints 
(‘positives’) through a photographic process. In 
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Humphrey PP Robert Chamberlain i d 
the Worcester factory in 1807 when tl 
potters by appointment to the Prince 
At that time the Prince ordered a — 
service of which each piece was to 
different pattern. In 1811, when the Pri 


Japanesque service was the occasion for an 
expensive new porcelain fabric, the ‘Regent’ 
body, a very hard China, dead white, and trans— 
lucent. Colours looked brighter, clearer on the — 
glaze, approaching the brilliance of Sévres. Such — 
varied ‘Harlequin’ services, as they were called, 
became the fashion among those who could 
afford extravagant dinner ware. 

Sometime between 1811 and 1816, the Prince — 
Regent commissioned another ‘Harlequin’ ser- _ 
vice from his Worcester potters. This time they — 
decided to make the different patterns portray 
scenes from Shakespeare’s plays. And Humphrey 
Chamberlain, Jr. was commissioned to paint 
them. The idea seems to have come from a pair 
of large Worcester vases painted by Thomas 
Baxter a few years earlier (one is now owned by 
the Victoria and Albert Museum). Young 
Chamberlain was given the honour of painting 
the Shakespeare set because he had worked out a 
miniature technique that went particularly well 
with scenic pictures. The brushmarks were so 
tiny as to be all but invisible. The artist boasted 
that really to appreciate his work it was neccessary 
to use a magnifying glass. 

Of this ‘scenes from Shakespeare’ porcelain, a 
dessert service constitutes the gift to Los Angeles. 
Some forty pieces of it survive. They comprise a 
pair of fruit coolers with covers; a pair of covered 
sucriers with stands and ladles; an oblong com- 
potier; twelve square, oval, and heart-shaped — 
dishes (in pairs and fours), and twenty-one round — 
plates. The pair of fruit coolers bear paired 
handles designed as mermaids holding a shell; 


their covers show a pierced guilloche gallery, 
with a loop handle formed by gilt dolphins. All 
the pieces are decorated with broad borders in 
burnished gold in a pattern of overlapping loz- 
enges strewn with flowers. Different scenes from 
Shakespeare are pictured on the different pieces 
—Hamlet, Lear, Romeo and Juliet, Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, and so on, with an appropriate 
quotation painted on the reverse. For example, 
from Romeo and Juliet, the quotation illustrates 
the ardent scene, Act I, Scene 5, when Romeo 
says to his beloved: 

If I profane with my unworthiest hand 

This holy shrine, the gentle sin is this; 

My lips, two blushing pilgrims, ready stand 

To smooth that rough touch with a gentle kiss. 
Again, when the illustration is from As you Like 
It, the quotation is Oliver’s: 

But kindness, nobler ever than revenge, 

And nature, stronger than his just occasion, 

Made him give battle to the lioness... . 


(Left above). This marble, second-century A.D. Graeco-Roman version of the well-known Lysippos 
head of Socrates has just been acquired by the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. It is the first monu- 
mental portrait of Socrates to reach America. (Left). J. B. C. Corot (1796-1875). Mlle de Foudras 
(1872). Oil on canvas, 35 X 233 in. A loan to the Art Institute of Chicago by the Glasgow Art Gallery. 
(Above). J. B. C. Corot. La Cervara, campagne de Rome. Oil on canvas, 27} < 37% in. Loaned to the 
Chicago Art Institute exhibition by the Kunsthaus, Ziirich. 


The shapes of the dishes in Los Angeles may have 
been taken from the 190-piece dessert set supplied 
to His Royal Highness under date of 31st July 
1811, and extending to ‘6 Dolphin icepails’, and 
assorted dishes variously ‘square, oval, heart- 
shaped, new shells’. Clearly a second, smaller 
service was later commissioned. The artist’s 
nephew, Thomas Chamberlain, writing a gener- 
ation afterwards, mentions ‘one small dessert 
service painted with Shakespeare subjects by my 
uncle for the Prince Regent cost the latter 4,000 
pounds’. How this service disappeared from the 
Royal Collections is not known. The historian of 
Worcester, R. W. Binns, writing in 1875, said he 
had recently seen a Shakespeare service painted 
by Humphrey Chamberlain. It passed through 
the late Lord Leverhulme’s collection, and was 
purchased in America at the Leverhulme auction. 


Toronto Acquires Japanese Treasure 


IN Canada, the Royal Ontario Museum, 
Toronto, has acquired a rare Japanese religious 
painting of the Kamakura period (1185-1392). 
Six feet high, a hanging scroll in gold and full 
colour on silk, it is a Taima Mandara or schem- 
atized arrangement representing the paradise of 
Amida. Much of the work employs the kirikane 
technique—cut gold leaf applied on a painted 
gold ground, This scroll takes its name from the 
revered eighth-century painting of Amida’s 
paradise now cherished at the Taimadera temple, 
near Nara. Of considerable historical as well as 
cultural value, it is an important addition to the 
Oriental department of the Toronto Museum. 


The formalized throng of deities and celestial 
beings pictured in the scroll shows Amida 
Buddha, Lord of the western paradise of bliss, 
seated on a lotus throne. He is accompanied by 
his two principal bodhisattvas and a number of 
others, musicians and celestial beings. Pillared 
halls and towered pavilions, the palaces of 
Amida’s paradise, recede into the background. 
Flowing garlands and floating Apsarases fill the 
upper section of the picture. In the foreground 
there is a lotus pond on which bodhisattvas and 
small figures float on open lotus blossoms. The 
small figures represent souls of the faithful who 
have been reborn in heaven. Other bodhisattvas 
and divine beings are grouped on platforms or on 
bridges that intersect the water in the foreground. 
The atmosphere of celestial joy is heightened by 
the presence of performing dancers, an orchestra, 
and various birds. 

The central picture is framed by a rich series of 
smaller scenes. On the left and right these small 
scenes depict the persecution of Queen Vaidehi 
by Prince Ajitasitru—illustrating the text of the 
Kwanmurydjuky6, the sutra on the meditation 
of Buddha Amitayus. The small scenes across the 
bottom of the scroll represent the nine grades of 
paradise into which a being may be reborn. 

Ofthe original eighth-century Taima Mandara, 
now much worn and restored, several copies 
exist in Japanese temples, private collections, and 
museums. The example in Toronto is thought to 
be the earliest and finest in quality outside Japan. 
The curator of the Oriental department of the 
Royal Ontario Museum, Henry Trubner, tells us 
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Wine coolers, part of a Chamberlain Worcester dessert service, c. 1811-16, originally commissioned by the Prince Regent and now acquired by Los 
Angeles County Museum. Right: a scene from Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet on one of the dishes. A quotation from the play is on the reverse. 


that the painting is particularly important because 
of its historical association with the original 
Taima Mandara, and that it is religiously signifi- 
cant because it so clearly expresses the great 
change that occurred in the Heian and Kamakura 
periods in Buddhist teaching as to salvation. At 
that time the old concept of salvation through 
metaphysical and meditative practices gave way 
to the belief that heaven could be attained 
through simple faith in Amida and his benevolent 
goodness. 


Shaker Village to be Restored 


EFFORTS are under way to restore the Shaker 
village at Hancock, Massachusetts, to its early 
nineteenth century character. Funds are being 
raised to buy the nine-hundred-acre tract of land; 
restore to original condition the sixteen buildings 
still standing on the property; refurnish and as 
far as possible equip the buildings as originally 
constituted; revive the crafts and hand-tool 
industries once active there; plant a herbarium 
patterned after the ‘physics’ gardens of the 
Society; and install an unexcelled Shaker refer- 
ence library. Although a quarter of a million 
dollars is still needed, the progress of the proposal 
may be measured by the fact that the finest 
known collection of Shaker furniture and other 
objects—the pioneer gathering made by Dr. and 
Mrs. Edward Deming Andrews—has already 
been donated to the project. 

The undertaking is in a sense unique since, 
when completed, an original community dating 
to the founding days of the United States will be 
reintegrated. Shaker spinning, weaving, furni- 
ture-making and other hand industries will be 
demonstrated daily. All but vanished aspects of 
the culture of the Shakers, such as their dances, 
vill also be revived. The Shakers, as an element 
n the life of early America, had their own separ- 
> character and force. Their arts and crafts 

ht be described as piously useful. Their 


architecture, their furniture, their ‘artifacts’, all 
are noticeably linear, lean in body, functional in 
form, and free of ornament: indeed, plain. 
Everything they produced reflects a sweet 
austerity. The restorers hope the revived comm- 
unity will again breathe this spirit. 

There were eighteen Shaker settlements in the 
United States when the Society was at its height. 
The branch at Hancock, organized in 1790-91, 
was one of the earliest. Until two years ago the 
village was one of three surviving Shaker 
communities. The dwelling houses, shops and 
barns still standing are in good repair. An exten- 
sive programme of seminars, lectures, exhibitions, 
guided tours, and publications is being planned. 
Anyone interested in this extraordinary restor- 
ation can write to the Secretary of the under- 
taking: Mrs. Lawrence K. Miller, Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts, 


New York Antique and Art Dealers 
Elect New Officers 


THE New York Antique and Art Dealers 
Association have elected Edward Munves its 
president for the current year. Mr. Munves, a 
well-known dealer in old English silver, Sheffield 
porcelain, and jewellery, is the head of James 
Robinson, Inc. Other officers elected are: Robert 
Samuels, Jr. (Ist vice-president), Eric Shrubsole 
(2nd vice-president), Hugh Turner (treasurer), 
and Albert Sack (secretary). All the above are 
also named to the board of directors, together 
with John Treleaven, Joel Wolff, and (ex-officio) 
Alastair Stair. 


Head of Gudea: Star Attraction in Virginia 


TO celebrate its twenty-fifth anniversary, the 
Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, in Richmond, 
staged one of the noblest loan-exhibitions yet 
seen in the United States: an array of painting 
and sculpture ranging the world from ancient to 
modern times. A hundred dazzling works of art, 


the finest things in the country, were borrowed 
from museums and private collections through- 
out the United States. The loans included 
Chinese bronzes, Sumerian sculpture, Greek, 
Etruscan and Roman statues, mediaeval carved 
ivories, and great paintings by the primitives and 
Old Masters, together with Impressionist and 
twentieth-century works. The purpose of the 
exhibition was to point out to the citizens of 
Virginia that though the size of its building and 
the worth of its collections have doubled in 
twenty-five years, the Museum proposes to push 
on, increasing its galleries and treasures until 
every major period in the history of art is finely 
represented under its roof. That this is no idle aim 
was indicated by the distinction of the works of 
art borrowed for the occasion, and by the fact 
that the birthday party began with the inaugur- 
ation of the Museum’s new wing, filled with 
Egyptian objects. 

An ancient diorite head of Gudea, King of 
Sumer, excavated from a temple at Lagash (now 
known as Tello) was one of the star attractions 
of the show. Carved about 2100 B.C.—five or 
six hundred years before Abraham was born near 
by—this head borrowed from the Boston 
Museum is one of the supreme Neo-Sumerian 
sculptures in existence, and all but identical with 
the one in the Louvre. Modelled with masterly 
firmness and precision, smoothhewn to bring 
into the face the play of light invited by the stone, 
the work combines naturalism and the abstract, 
and expresses a fusion of forcefulness and seren- 
ity. This fusion is characteristic of Sumerian 
sculpture of the period. Indeed, it may be said to 
reflect the power and calm of Gudea’s reign, for 
he succeeded in maintaining prosperity and peace 
in Sumer when the rest of the Mesopotamia was 
in chaos. As an aid to education, a lesson in 
history as well as a study in art, the Museum 
could scarcely have chosen a more enlightening 
work than this superb piece of sculpture. 


(Above). A rare Japanese thirteenth-century silk scroll painting of Amida 
Buddha’s paradise, 73 in. high by 62} in. wide, which has entered the collections 
at the Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto. (Above right). A quarter of a million 
dollars are still required to restore Shaker village in Hancock, Massachusetts, of 
which this is an old wood engraving. (Right). Until this 73 in. high silver tankard 
was presented this year by Mr. Albert W. Rice, Worcester Art Museum, Mass- 
achusetts, had no example of the work of John Coney. 


Borrowed from the Walters Gallery in Balti- 
more, was a third-century B.C. South Etruscan 
bronze dating from the third century B.C. It was 
another of the objects admirably serving as both 
an aid to education and a work of art to enjoy. 
The incised decoration, beautiful in its own right 
shows classical Greek scenes—Helen presented 
before Paris, the rape of Helen, a chariot drawn by 
four horses abreast, a flying figure with a crown 
of victory—that help bring Greek poetry and 
mythology to life. Again, a superb fourteenth- 
century French carved ivory of the Madonna 
and Child, borrowed from the Nelson-Atkins 
Museum in Kansas City, might speak of life to 
the passing student, telling him that faith was the 
inspiration of the Gothic period; and that the cult 
of the Virgin, resulting in the placing of women 
on a pedestal, has deeply influenced many people 
from that day to this. 

One mentions the educational aspect of art 
because the museum, as a teacher, is a vital 
venture in the Commonwealth of Virginia. The 


Virginia Museum, the first state-owned art 
gallery in America, is today the fountain head of 
a state-wide visual arts system which includes 
seventy travelling art exhibitions, and an art- 
mobile that journeys to areas which have no 
exhibition hall. For three years the artmobile 
toured the state, filled with ancient Egyptian 
works of art. Such humanization of art objects 
has brought the Virginia Museum in twenty-five 
years to high rank among cultural institutions in 
the United States. 


Early Boston Silver Tankard 


A RARE and handsome example of early 
American silver, a seventeenth-century Boston 
tankard by John Coney (1656-1722), has recently 
been given to the Worcester (Massachusetts) Art 
Museum. Of large size, weighing a total of 
thirty-six and a half ounces, this tankard is 
impressively simple in form and workmanship, 
its straight tapering body re-enforced by a plain 
base moulding. Simplicity also distinguishes the 


flat cover, where the decoration is limited to a 
serrated front edge, and a slight step dressed with 
gadrooning. The plain scroll handle is capped at 
the bottom by a cast cherub’s head; at the top, 
the handle is joined to the cup by a ‘rat-tail’ 
brace. The thumb piece is quite uncommon—a 
cast ornament designed as two dolphins support- 
ing a mask. If this tankard was not produced in 
the seventeenth century, it must have been made 
in the first few years of the eighteenth; for it 
bears in three places the hallmark used by John 
Coney until about 1705: a heart enclosing his 
initials, I C, above a tiny fleur-de-lis. 

Coney was one of the ablest early silversmiths 
in Massachusetts. The town of Boston was less 
than fifty years old when he took up his trade. 
John Hull was probably his master. In the course 
of Coney’s forty years of silversmithing his work 
equalled—some say surpassed—that of his con- 
temporaries, including his brother-in-law, Jere- 
miah Dummer, and Timothy Dwight. Among 
Coney’s pupils was a young immigrant from 


(Right). One of the finest surviving Neo- 
Sumerian sculptures of date c. 2100 B.C., this 
head of Gudea is on loan to the Virginia Museum 
of Fine Arts from the Boston Museum. 


France, Paul Revoire, father of the American 
patriot, Paul Revere. 

That this tankard should reach its final resting 
place in the Worcester Art Museum is particular- 
ly appropriate, as it is an heirloom handed down 
across the generations in the family of the founder 
of the museum, Stephen Salisbury III. The early 
American silver collection of the museum, 
already exccllent, is strengthened by this addition. 
Until today the museum did not own an 
example by Coney. 


Thirty-Three Years President 


LEHIGH University, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, 
announces a gift ofnineteen paintings bequeathed 
by Mrs. Eugene Grace, wife of the late president 
and board chairman of the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation. The pictures, a house collection of 
Old Masters acquired early in the twentieth 
century, sparklingly reflect the taste of the time. 
British eighteenth-century portraits were then. 
much in fashion; also Dutch seventeenth- 
century landscapes, a scattering of Barbizon 
painters, and certain European and American 
artists. The British section of the Grace bequest 
comprises eleven canvases: a Reynolds, a 
Gainsborough, a Raeburn, a Romney, and works 
by Hoppner, Beechey and Daniel Gardner. Two 
British nineteenth-century sporting pictures are 
included. Two Dutch landscapes are character- 
istic examples: Fisherman drawing in the Net, by 
Solomon Ruysdael, and Landscape with Foot- 
bridge over a Stream, by Hobbema. Among 
Barbizon works are a ‘feathery’ Corot, a 
brilliant Cazin, and a fine little Daubigny. In 
addition, there is an excellent portrait of a lady, 
by Goya, and a poetic landscape from the brush 
of the American artist, George Inness. These 
acquisitions handsomely enlarge the collection 
of paintings now owned by the university. They 
stand as a striking and happy memorial to 
Eugene Grace, one of the ablest American 
business men of his day and who served Lehigh 
University as president ofits board of trustees for 
thirty-three years. 


(Below). Another loan to Virginia: a French 
fourteenth-century 12? in. high ivory Madonna 
and Child, from the Nelson-Atkins Museum. 


(Above). Also on temporary loan to Virginia: a 
third-century B.C. bronze 17} in. high South 
Etruscan urn. From the Walters Gallery. 


Americans Like Their Museums 


IN 1958 a total of 3,947,365 persons visited the 
largest art museum in America: the Metropolitan 
in New York. Vast numbers also visited the 
Philadelphia and Los Angeles museums, the Art 
Institute of Chicago, the National Gallery in 
Washington, and other art galleries throughout 
the United States. The Rev. C. J. McNaspy, 
writing in the weekly magazine, America, 
recently published a few comparative statistics 
on attendance at American and European art 
museums. His statistics make interesting reading: 
The Paris Louvre-reported for the year 1,671,000 
visitors, American tourists included. London’s 
British Museum had an attendance of 752,826, 
less than the number of visitors at Detroit’s 
Institute of Fine Arts; the Rijksmuseum in 
Amsterdam had 490,426, considerably less than 
New York’s Museum of Modern Art; the 
museum of the Hague had 148,145, less than the 
museum in Houston, Texas. What this American 
activity means has not yet been deeply studied. 
But one thing is certain. American interest in the 
arts is growing so fast you might say it is just 
beginning. 
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An exceptionally shallow early Sheraton 
secretaire bookcase in finely figured 
mahogany. Circa 1785. 


Height 91 inches 
Length 38 inches 
Depth 18 inches 
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An early Regency mahogany writing 
table retaining its original finely cast 


gallery and mounts. Circa 1800. 


Height 29 inches 
Length 44 inches 
Depth 24 inches 
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